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ABSTRACT 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  survey  the  procedures 
used  for  the  teaching  of  the  Shakespearean  drama  in  English 
30,  in  Alberta  during  the  early  1960’s.  Data  was  compiled 
from  questionnaires  which  were  mailed  to  all  of  the  English 
30  teachers  in  the  eight  urban  centres  of  the  province. 

The  following  conclusions  were  reached  on  the  basis 
of  teacher  responses: 

1.  Although  teachers  are  using  a  wide  range  of 
approaches  and  procedures  in  their  instruction,  the  majority 
of  them  are  not  using  the  acting  method. 

2.  The  instructional  procedures  which  teachers  prefer 

include:  lectures,  whole  group  discussions,  assigned  read¬ 

ings,  recordings,  examinations  and  oral  reading  of  the  play 
by  the  teacher. 

3.  The  total  class  time  which  is  spent  on  a  Shake¬ 
spearean  play  unit  varies  greatly  with  the  individual  teacher. 

I4..  Classroom  instruction  may  be  influenced  by  several 
factors:  teacher  training,  instructional  aids,  mass  media, 

the  choice  of  play  text  and  the  Departmental  Examination. 

The  findings  of  the  survey  led  the  investigator  to 
recommend  further  research  in  this  area,  greater  emphasis  upon 
oral  exercises,  discriminatory  selection  of  the  play  text, 
wider  diversification  of  instructional  procedures,  more  var¬ 
iety  in  teacher  given  assignments,  and  increased  employment 
of  the  acting  method. 
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CHAPTER  I 


FORMULATION  AND  DEFINITION  OF  THE  PROBLEM 


Introduction 


What  ins  true tional  procedures  were  being  used  by 
Alberta  teachers  (and,  more  specifically,  by  teachers  in 
urban  centres)  for  the  Shakespearean  drama  section  of  the 
English  30  course  in  the  early  1960’s?  Were  similar 
approaches  and  techniques  being  employed  or  was  there  a  wide 
variety  of  teaching  procedures?  Did  teachers  feel  they  had 
enough  class  time  to  develop  a  unit  on  the  Shakespearean 
drama  in  the  Grade  XII  year? 

These  and  similar  questions  were  explored  in  the 
following  study. 

Purposes  of  the  Study 


The  major  purpose  of  this  investigation  was  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  instructional  procedures  used  for  the  teaching  of 
the  Grade  XII  Shakespearean  drama  in  the  eight  cities  of 
Alberta  in  the  early  1960's.  As  Good  and  Scates  suggest: 

An  interest  in  educational,  psychological,  and 
social  problems  has  led  curious  persons  to  make  and  re¬ 
cord  the  pictures  of  conditions  as  they  are  developing, 
instead  of  waiting  until  the  events  are  long  past  and 
scholars  and  historians  must  dig  these  facts  out  of 
forgotten  and  sometimes  musty  records, 


G.V.  Good,  and  D.E.  Scates,  Methods  of  Research, 

New  York:  Apple ton-Century-Crof ts ,  Incorporated ,  1954- >  P»  550* 
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To  make  a  "record"  of  "conditions  as  they  are  devel¬ 
oping",  a  survey  was  made  of  current  teaching  practices  in 
the  teaching  of  the  English  30  Shakespearean  drama  unit  in 
the  hope  that  the  survey  might: 

(a)  furnish  guidance  and  suggestions  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  present  English  30  teaching  methods; 

(b)  determine  which  procedures  are  most  frequently 
used,  which  procedures  are  used  moderately,  and  which  proce¬ 
dures  are  seldom  or  never  used.  (Once  this  information  was 
gathered,  a  quantitative  analysis  of  the  methods  being  em¬ 
ployed  currently  was  feasible); 

(c)  pave  the  way  for  future  surveys  in  this  area  of 
investigation  for,  although  a  descriptive  survey  gathers  data 
for  the  present,  it  also  may  invite  future  comparisons. 

Good  and  Scates  state  that: 

Much  of  the  significance  and  importance  of  descrip¬ 
tive-survey  studies  lies  in  the  possibility  of  investi¬ 
gating  the  status  of  conditions  at  any  given  time,  and 
of  repeating  the  survey  at  a  later  date,  thus  providing 
descriptions  at  different  periods  of  time,  in  order 
that  comparisons  may  be  made,  the  direction  of  change 
noted  and  evaluated,  and  future  growth  or  development 
predicted . 

In  summary,  the  purposes  of  this  study  were  two¬ 


fold  : 


(i)  to  ascertain  prevailing  conditions  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Shakespearean  drama  in  the  final  year  of  high 


2 


Ibid 


i 


P.  550 


IS-  ! 
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school  in  Alberta's  cities  by  determining  quantitatively  the 
present  teaching  procedures;  and, 

(ii)  to  encourage  future  research  and  continued 
study  in  the  field. 

Importance  of  the  Study 


In  his  M,  Ed.  thesis.  The  Development  of  the  English 
Program  in  the  Secondary  Schools  of  Alberta,  Stanley  Sawicki 
states  that  the  Shakespearean  drama  had  been  a  part  of  the 
Grade  XII  English  program  in  Alberta  since  1905»  He  noted 
that : 


In  Grades  XI  and  XII,  students  proceeded  to  a  study 
of  special  stanzaic  and  structural  forms  of  verse:  the 
Spenserian  stanza,  the  sonnet,  the  epic,  the  lyric,  and 
the  drama. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  the  drama  listed  in  this 
section  of  the  work.  The  dramas  assigned  for  intensive 
class  study  were  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  the  emphasis 
was  on  teaching  them  as  dramatic  poetry. 3 

Interestingly,  the  Shakespearean  drama  was  taught  in 
!,Alberta"  before  the  province  came  into  existence.  Sawicki 
gave  the  following  information  from  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  North-West  Territories  Annual  Report  of  1902: 

In  the  course  of  studies,  Shakespeare's  plays  were 
included  under  the  heading  "Poetical  Literature",  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  plays  were  studied  as 
poetry  rather  than  as  drama.  However,  the  students ' 


3 

Stanley  Sawicki,  The  Development 
gram  in  the  Second ary  Schools  of  Alberta , 


of  the  English  Pro- 
1958,  p.  33. 
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knowledge  of  the  feelings,  attitudes,  and  development 
of  the  characters  was  often  tested, 4 

The  Shakespearean  drama,  then,  first  emphasized  as 
dramatic  poetry  has  been  a  part  of  the  Grade  XII  English 
course  since  Alberta  became  a  province  in  190£. 

During  that  period  of  time  no  studies  of  the  teaching 
procedures  in  this  area  had  been  made.  Accordingly  this 
descriptive  survey  was  designed  and  executed  to  determine  how 
Shakespeare’s  plays  were  being  taught  currently  in  the 
province . 

In  September  of  1962  the  investigator  conducted  a 

limited  student  survey  in  Edmonton's  Ross  Sheppard  Composite 

5 

High  School  in  an  attempt  to  make  a  quick  estimate  of  how 
Grade  XII  students  respond  to  the  Shakespearean  drama  after 
having  received  instruction  in  it  during  their  Grade  Eleven 
year. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  Grade  XII  students  were 
given  a  list  of  ten  Grade  XI  literature  selections,  one  of 
which  was  Julius  Caesar  (the  Shakespearean  drama  which  they 
had  studied  in  Grade  XI). 


4- 


~Ibid .  S.  Sawicki  citing  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Department  of  Education  of  the  North-West  Territories ,  1902, 

p.  9. 


One  twenty-third  of  the  total  Grade  XII  population 
in  Alberta  who  wrote  English  30  in  June,  1962,  was  from  the 
Ross  Sheppard  High  School. 


■ 
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They  were  asked  to  indicate  their  assessment  of  the 
degree  of  liking  and  the  degree  of  difficulty  of  each 
selection  (See  Appendix  A).  Students  were  not  asked  to  sign 
their  names. 

The  results  of  this  survey  are  tabulated  below. 

TABLE  I 

STUDENT  ASSESSMENT  OP  JULIUS  CAESAR 


Assessment  of  Liking 

Assessment  of 

Difficulty 

Assessment 

Number 

Percent- 

Assessment 

Number 

Percen  t- 

of 

age 

of 

age 

Students 

Students 

I  liked  it 

96 

30 

It  was  easy 

31 

9 

very  much 

It  was  fairly 

I  liked  it 

117 

36 

easy 

97 

30 

I  liked  it 

66 

20 

It  was  fairly 

139 

43 

fairly  well 

d if f icult 

I  didn't  like 

46 

14 

It  was  diffi- 

58 

18 

it 

cult 

Total 

325 

100 

Total 

325 

100 

The  results  above  would  indicate  that  few  students 
dislike  the  Shakespearean  drama  although  many  find  it  quite 
difficult.  (Sixty-one  per  cent  of  the  respondents  in  the  survey 
found  Julius  Caesar  difficult  or  fairly  difficult;  sixty-six  per¬ 
cent  admitted  that  they  liked  it,  or  liked  it  very  much). 
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Plan  of  the  Study 


To  discover  which  general  practices  were  being  used 
in  teaching  the  Shakespearean  drama  in  the  early  1960's,  the 
investigator  chose  to  gather  information  through  mail  ques¬ 
tionnaires  . 

As  G.A.  Moser  stated: 

For  a  survey  among  an  educated  section  of  the 
population  -  say  a  professional  group  who  are  concerned 
with  a  subject  of  close  interest  to  its  members  -  a 
mail  questionnaire  may  well  be  adequate. & 

Accordingly,  a  five-page  questionnaire  (See  Appendix  B) 
of  the  check-list  variety  x-jas  prepared,  and,  accompanied  by 
a  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope,  dispatched  to  all  English 
30  teachers  in  the  eight  urban  centres  of  Alberta. 

The  questionnaire  attempted  to  discover  answers  for 
the  following  questions: 

1.  How  do  teachers  introduce  a  Shakespearean  play  to 
their  classes? 

2.  How  is  the  play  taught  after  it  has  been  intro¬ 
duced? 


time 


the 


3.  How  many  times  is  a  play  r 
spent  on  a  Shakespearean  play  un 
Ip.  How  do  teachers  cope  with 
Shakespearean  language? 


ead 

it? 

the 


during  the  class 


difficulties  of 


6C  .A. 

Toronto:  W. 


Mos er ,  Survey  Methods  in 

Heinemann7  1956,  p.  lOl . 


Social 


Investigation. 
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5.  What  types  of  assignments  are  teachers  using? 

How  are  assignments  being  dealt  with  by  the  teachers  and 
their  classes? 

6.  What  do  teachers  use  as  a  denouement  for  the 
teaching  of  a  Shakespearean  drama? 

7.  How  much  time  do  English  30  teachers  spend  on  the 
various  aspects  of  the  play  unit?  Do  teachers  consider  this 
to  be  adequate? 

In  addition  to  answering  specific  questions  posed, 
teachers  were  encouraged  to  volunteer  comments  and  suggestions 
in  spaces  which  were  provided  for  the  purpose  on  pages  three, 
four  and  five  of  the  questionnaire. 

These  have  been  noted  and  recorded  in  Chapters  III, 

IV  and  V  of  this  study. 

The  resultant  data  obtained  from  the  questionnaire 
were  summarized  and  tabulated: 

(a)  to  draw  inferences  as  to  the  techniques  used  by 
teachers  of  the  Shakespearean  drama  (e.g.,  its  introduction 
to  a  class,  the  assignments  planned,  etc.)  and, 

(b)  to  determine  and  present  the  frequency  and  usage 
of  selected  instructional  procedures. 
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Limitations  of  the  Study 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  all  of  the  English  30 

teachers  in  the  publicly-supported  schools  of  the  following 

eight  Alberta  urban  centres:  Grande  Prairie,  Edmonton, 

Camrose,  Wetaskiwin,  Red  Deer,  Calgary,  Lethbridge  and 

7 

Medicine  Hat* Incorporated  cities  of  the  province,  these 
centres  are  situated  in  widely-separated  areas  of  the 
province  -  from  Grande  Prairie  in  the  north-west,  to 
Medicine  Hat  in  the  south-east,  a  distance  of  approximately 
seven  hundred  miles. 

The  English  30  Course 

The  following  information  is  presented  in  order  to 
familiarize  the  reader  with  the  objectives  and  the  context 
of  the  English  30  course  in  Alberta. 

7 

The  following  definition  of  an  incorporated  city  is 
taken  from:  The  Revised  Statutes  of  Alberta,  1955>  Volume  I, 
Queen’s  Printer,  Edmonton,  p~i  389 . 

/9(l!7  The  council  of  any  town  having  a  population  in 
excess  of  ten  thousand  persons  may,  by  resolution,  make 
application  to  the  Minister  for  the  formation  of  a  town  into 
a  city. 

(Prior  to  1955>  towns  with  populations  in  excess  of 
five  thousand  persons  might  apply  for  the  right  to  become 
a  city). 
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Objectives 


The  Senior  High  School  Curriculum  Guide,  1962, 


states  that: 

(a)  English  30  attempts  to  integrate  language  and 
literature,  subjects  which  have  been  taught 
separately  in  Grades  X  and  XI,  in  this  province. 

(b)  It  aims  to  lead  students  to  a  keener  appreciation 
of  literary  forms,  and  a  higher  skill  in  expression 

(c)  It  encourages  original  composition.® 


Course  Content 


The  textbook  which  integrates  language  and  literature 
and  which  constitutes  the  backbone  of  the  English  30  course, 

Q 

is  Thought  and  Expression. ' 

Its  chapter  headings,  which  give  some  indication  of 
the  scope  of  the  course,  are  as  follows: 

1.  Reading 

2.  Studying  Magazines 

3.  Studying  and  Writing  the  Essay 

Ip.  Reading,  Studying,  and  Writing  the  Short  Story 

5.  Appreciating  Drama 

6.  Appreciating  Poetry 

The  Curriculum  Guide  states  that  the  textbook, 

Thought  and  Expression,  should  be  supplemented  by  use  of  a 


Department  of  Education,  The  Senior  High  School 
Curriculum  Guide,  Edmonton:  Province  of  Alberta,  1962, 
pp.  70-74. 

9 

Coutts,  Chalmers,  Meade,  Salter  and  Waddell,  Thought 
and  Expression,  Toronto:  Longman's,  Green  and  Company"]  1955 • 
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dictionary  and  the  handbook,  Guide  to  Modern  English, ^  a 
leisure  reading  program,  and  the  study  of  one  Shakespearean 
play  (Either  Hamlet  or  Macbeth  must  be  chosen). 

Chapter  5  of  Thought  and  Expression,  "Appreciating 
Drama",  includes: 

(a)  History  of  Drama 

(b)  Play  structure  (exposition,  rising  action, 
climax,  denouement,  and  outcome) 

(c)  Dialogue  interpretation 

(d)  Types  of  plays 

(e)  Dramatization  of  a  short  story 

(f)  Writing  a  one-act  play  (optional) 

(g)  The  radio  play 

(h)  Plays  for  reading,  study  and  enjoyment 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  study  of  either 
Hamlet  or  Macbeth  Is  Included  in  item  (h). 


Toronto 
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Corbin,  Perrin  and 
W . j .  Gage ,  Limited , 


Buxton, 

1958. 


Guide  to  Modern  English, 


CHAPTER  II 


INFLUENCES  IN  THE  TEACH IMG  OF  THE  SHAKESPEAREAN  DRAMA 

Why  has  the  Shakespearean  drama  remained  part  of  the 
Alberta  English  course,  and  why  is  it  mandatory  that  all 
Grade  XII  students  in  Alberta  study  a  Shakespearean  play?^ 
Ghat  are  some  of  the  difficulties  a  teacher  meets  in  present¬ 
ing  an  Elizabethan  drama  to  twentieth-century  high  school 
students?  What  opinions,  observations,  and  suggestions  do 
spokesmen  in  the  field  of  English  literature  offer  to 
teachers?  What  are  some  of  the  influences  which  might 
affect  the  methodology  which  Alberta  teachers  use  in  their 
classrooms  ? 

Although  various  aspects  of  the  Shakespearean  drama 
have  been  studied  and  x-iritten  about  for  many  years,  there 
has  not  been  a  corresponding  interest  in  research  studies  in 
the  teaching  of  the  Shakespearean  drama.  In  fact,  not  one 
investigation  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  Shakespearean  drama 
is  listed  in  any  of  the  following  references: 

Theses  in  Education  -  Ontario  College  of  Education, 
University  of  Toronto,  1090-1955* 

Canadian  Gr a d uate  Theses  in  the  Humanities  and  Social 
Sciences ,  1921 -191+5". 

Theses  in  the  Social  Sciences,  194-0-1950. 


Department  of  Education,  Senior  High  School  Curricu¬ 
lum  Guide,  Province  of  Alberta,  1952 ,  p5  73* 
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National  Library  of  Canada  -  A  List  of  Theses 
Accepted  by  Canadian  Universities  in  1952. 

Canadian  Theses,  1960-1961. 

Dissertation  Abstracts,  1958-1963. 

RELATED  LITERATURE 

Why  Teach  Shakespeare? 

In  I960,  the  well-known  American  scholar  in  the 

2 

teaching  of  literature,  Dwight  L.  Burton  observed  that, 
during  the  last  three  and  a  half  centuries,  one  playwright 
has  been  more  widely  read,  more  widely  acted,  and  more 
widely  taught  than  any  other  -  William  Shakespeare.  In 
attempting  to  explain  why  this  was  and  is  so.  Burton 


stated 

that  S 

hakespeare 

is  a  constant  in  school 

curricula 

because 

: 

(1) 

his 

purpo 

ses  were  important. 

(2) 

his 

theme 

s  were 

universal, 

(3) 

his 

ideas 

were 

c lear , 

(4-) 

his 

chara 

c  t  e  r  s 

were  multitudinous,  and 

i 

(5) 

his 

philo 

sophy 

was  moral. 

In  the 

:  same 

year, 

a  British  authority,  A 

.K 

.  Hudson, 

in  Shakespeare  and 

the  C 

lassroom,  wrote: 

2 

Dwigh 

.  t  L , 

Burton 

,  Literature  Study  in  the 

High 

Schools 

,  New 

'York: 

Holt , 

Rinehart,  and  Winston 

Inc 

corpora ted , 

I960,  p 

.  210. 
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A  recent  small-scale  investigation  among  teachers 

provided  evidence  that  Shakespeare  holds  his  place  in 

the  school  time-table  for  a  mixture  of  reasons.  They 

may  be  summarized  without  distortion  as  follows: 

(1)  Shakespeare's  plays  are  a  vital  part  of  our 
national  cultural  heritage.  We  have  a  duty  to  make 
them  available  to  our  pupils. 

(2)  Pure,  inexplicable  tradition  within  the  school. 

(3)  With  the  steady  disappearance  of  Greek  and  Latin 
from  the  curriculum,  Shakespeare  can  very  usefully 
be  made  to  serve  as  the  foundation  of  a  liberal 
education . 

(4)  Examination  demands. 

(5)  The  plays  contain  unrivalled  opportunities  for 
developing  a  love  and  understanding  of  poetry. 

(6)  Shakespeare  can  be  used  as  a  rather  lively  means  of 
teaching  social  history. 

(?)  The  plays  provide  an  unusually  wide  range  of  examples 
of  human  motivation. 

(8)  Shakespeare's  plays  act  well,  and  if  we  must  act 
something,  we  might  as  well  act  Shakespeare. 

Besides,  even  if  the  plays  are  not  good  in  them¬ 
selves,  they  can  be  quite  useful  in  teaching 
theatrical  technique. 

(9)  T,  the  teacher,  enjoy  the  plays  and  need  no  further 
justification  for  wanting  to  spend  time  on  them, 3 

Hudson  noted  in  conclusion  that  the  list  might  have 
been  longer  if  a  greater  number  of  teachers  had  been  con¬ 
sulted  . 


Certainly  other  spokesmen  have  given  reasons  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  Hudson's  list.  For  example,  Elizabeth  Berry,  in 
Guiding  Students  in  the  English  Class,  declared  that  litera 
ture  of  all  kinds  including  Shakespearean  drama,  can  offer 
individuals  guidance  in  self-understanding. 


W. 


mi .  It . 
He inemann 


Hud  son,  Shakespeare 
,  I960,  p.  2. 


an  d  t  h  e  C 1  a  s  s  r  o  om , 


Toronto : 
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Through  biography,  poetry,  fiction  and  drama,  a 
person  perceives  himself  and  hears  echoes  of  his  own 
thoughts  and  feelings.  They  furnish  insight  into  a 
person's  own  behavior  and  help  him  mold  principles  and 
values  which  can  serve  to  guide  him  in  his  personal 
life. 4- 

She  concluded  by  stating  that  all  forms  of  literature 
can  bring  personal  pleasure  to  students. 

Concurrence  in  this  view  was  expressed  by  Dwight 
b 

Burton"^  who  emphasized  the  belief  that  literature  should 
help  adolescents  to  live  a  better  life: 

1.  by  making  them  more  aware  of  all  that  is  beauti¬ 
ful,  and, 

2.  by  providing  them  with  vicarious  experiences 
through  which  they  may  gain  a  greater  understanding  of  them¬ 
selves  and  others. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  it  is  paradoxical  that  today's 
students  are  exposed  to  much  drama,  as  viewers  and  listeners, 
but  that  they  enter  high  school  having  read  little  or  no 
dramatic  literature.  He  hoped  that  senior  high  schools  might 
offer  more  dramatic  prose  and  poetry  -  literature  designed  to 
increase  students'  powers  of  visualization,  their  discernment 
of  artistic  values,  and  their  awareness  of  human  aspirations. 


Clas  s , 

p.  281. 


^Elizabeth  Berry,  Guiding  Students 
New  York:  Apple ton-Century-Crof ts , 


5 


D .  L . 


Burton,  op.  c 1 t . , 


in  the  English 
Incorporated,  1957s 


P.  3. 


. 
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In  Shakespeare  in  the  Classroom,  a  teacher's  aid 
manual  distributed  by  the  National  Council  Teachers  of 

L 

English,  Robert  Ornstein  stated  that  the  school's  task  in 
teaching  the  Shakespearean  drama  would  be  easier  if  student 
indifference  and  hostility  were  overcome.  He  cautions  that 
teachers  are  not  just  satisfying  literary  taste  in  their 
classrooms;  they  are  struggling  to  develop  it.  lie  further 
expressed  convictions  that  Shakespeare  should  be  taught  to 
high  school  students  because: 


...we  cannot  develop  the  appreciation  of  literature 
unless  we  teach  works  of  the  highest  caliber.  And  we 
cannot  make  a  better  choice  than  the  plays  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  who  in  his  own  time  elevated  and  educated  the 
dramatic  tastes  of  a  broad  segment  of  the  English 
populace . 7 

Ornstein's  viewpoint  was  supported  by  another  spokes¬ 


man  in  the  field  -  Margaret  Webster,  who  declared  that  we 

much  teach  the  Shakespearean  drama  because  "Shakespeare  is 

part  of  the  stuff  from  which  our  civilization  has  been 

>'  8 

forged . 


Summarizing  her  case,  she  concluded  that  "in  Shake¬ 
speare  there  is  food  alike  for  the  poet,  the  philosopher, 

n  9 

the  business  man,  and  the  truck  driver  . 


L 

Robert  Ornstein,  Shakespeare  in  the  Classroom, 

Urbana,  Illinois:  Educational  Illustrators ,  I960,  p.  3 • 

7Ibid . 

0 

Margaret  Webster,  Shakespeare  Without  Tears,  New  York 
Whittlesley  House,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  194-2 >  P»  306. 

9Ibid. 
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Dorothy  Dakin‘S  listed  another  quite  different  reason 
for  including  the  Shakespearean  drama  in  the  senior  high 
school  curriculum.  She  hoped  that  better  films  might  be 
produced  if  the  literary  taste  of  young  people  was  elevated 
through  closer  acquaintanceship  with  the  best  in  literary 
drama,  and  she  hoped  that  the  teaching  of  the  Shakespearean 
drama  in  the  high  school  would  effect  such  a  change. 

An  interesting  observation  was  made  by  E.J.  Gordon 
and  E.8.  Noyes,  editors  of  Essays  on  the  Teaching  of  English 
who  expressed  amazement  that  there  is  not  more  drama,  includ 
ing  the  Shakespearean  plays,  in  school  curricula.  They 
supported  the  belief  that  drama  is  the  easiest  literary  form 
to  make  interesting  and  exciting  in  the  classroom,  and  that 
it  is  a  particularly  effective  introduction  to  reading 
pleasure  and  improvement. 

They  concluded  that  drama,  at  the  present  time,  runs 
a  poor  third  or  fourth  to  short  stories,  novels,  poems,  and 
discursive  prose. 

Although  spokesmen  who  were  consulted  did  not  all 
agree  upon  the  reason,  or  reasons,  for  the  teaching  of  the 
Shakespearean  drama,  they  did  agree  that  it  should  be  taught 

■^Dorothy  Dakin,  How  to  Teach  High  School  English, 
Boston,  U.S.A.:  D.G.  Heath  and  Company,  1947,  p.  272. 

^E.J.  Gordon  and  E.S.  Noyes,  Essays  on  the  Teaching 
of  English,  New  York:  Apple ton-Century-Crofts ,  I960 ,  p7  320. 
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to  high  school  students.  Among  the  reasons  they  gave  were: 

1.  Shakespeare's  plays  are  a  vital  part  of  our 
cultural  heritage. 

2.  They  help  to  elevate  taste  and  to  develop  liter¬ 
ary  appreciation. 

3.  They  assist  students  in  understanding  themselves 
and  others. 

4.  They  can  give  genuine  pleasure. 

Since  spokesmen  give  ample  justification  for  includ¬ 
ing  the  Shakespearean  drama  in  the  senior  high  school  curric 
ulum,  teachers  who  have  access  to  the  written  opinions  of 
authorities,  can  readily  find  answers  to  such  a  query  as 
"Why  teach  Shakespeare?" 

Recognized  Difficulties 

Contemporary  authorities  have  also  recognized  the  dif 

ficulties  encountered  in  teaching  the  Shakespearean  drama  to 

senior  high  school  students. 

12 

Hudson,  cited  earlier,  listed  them  as: 

1.  hostility  toward  the  subject  (students'  and 
teachers ' )  , 

2.  students'  resistance  to  all  forms  of  poetry,  and, 

3.  an  unsympathetic  school  atmosphere. 

12 


A.K.  Hudson,  op .  cit. ,  p.  20. 
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He  expressed  the  fear  that,  "The  doubtful  teacher  and 
the  art-hating  pupil  are  a  disastrous  combination";  he  de¬ 
plored  "weak  artistic  traditions"  which  exist  in  many  schools 
and  he  deprecated  unfortunate  school  situations  wherein 
English  teachers  struggle  alone  to  instil  students  with  an 

appreciation  of  fine  literature. 

13 

In  19 22,  A.  Watson  vigorously  attacked  school 
administrators  for  fostering  many  of  the  problems  faced  by 
teachers  of  the  Shakespearean  drama.  He  criticized  systems 
which  condoned  rigorous  examinations  and  philological  tests, 
declaring  that  therein  lay  the  seeds  of  student  boredom  and 
antipathy. 

He  suggested  that  the  analytical  method  of  teaching 
Shakespeare  was  a  carryover  from  the  da:/s  of  studying  the 
Latin  classics,  and  that  minute  dissection  of  dramatic  litera 
ture  did  not  result  in  student  interest  and  appreciation. 

In  1935 i  Reed  Smith, ^  in  The  Teaching  of  Literature 
in  the  High  School,  declared  that  "Shakespeare  is  difficult 
as  life  itself,  because  of  its  depth  and  breadth,  and  because 
Shakespeare’s  people  wore  the  dress  and  spoke  the  language 
of  300  years  ago" . 

13 

A.  Watson,  The  Teaching  of  Shakespeare  in  Schools, 
Toronto;  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons,  The  Encyclopedia  and 
Dictionary  of  Education,  1922. 

^Reed  Smith,  The  Teaching  of  Literature  in  the  High 
School,  New  York:  The  American  Book  Company,  1935 >  p7  2907 
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In  19J+2,  Margaret  Webster^  expressed  regret  that 
most  children  "regard  Shakespeare  as  an  undesired  task  to  be 
mastered  as  superficially  as  in  consistent  with  the  necessity 
of  pleasing  a  given  body  of  examiners" .  She  thought' it  de¬ 
plorable  that  so  little  was  being  done  to  increase  the  stu¬ 
dents'  liking  for  Shakespeare .... "rather  their  minds  are 

crammed  with  too  much  irrelevant  detail  which  they  forget  as 

..  „  16 

soon  as  they  can  . 

17 

In  I960,  Robert  Ornstein  said  that  he  acknowledged 
the  difficulties  which  teachers  face  in  overcoming  students' 
indifference  and  hostility,  but  he  also  accused  some  teachers 
of  replacing  the  art  of  literary  interpretation  with 
"earnest,  uninspired,  mechanical  analysis",  further  denounc¬ 
ing  those  teachers  who  believe  that  their  students  can  learn 
the  different  aspects  of  Shakespeare's  art  without  any 
genuine  liking  for  them. 

'For  several  years,  authorities  have  recognized  the 
difficulties  which  teachers  encounter  in  presenting  the 
Shakespearean  drama  to  young  people.  They  have  blamed: 

1.  the  complexity,  and  the  archaic  nature  of  the 
plays  themselves. 


-p 


ii.  'Web 3 ter,  op.  cit.,  p.  5. 
"^Ibid  . 
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Robert  Ornstein,  op .  cit.,  p.  lip • 
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2.  the  indifference  and  hostility  of  students, 

3.  the  examination  system,  and, 
l_l_.  the  methodology  of  teachers. 

However,  some  writers,  believing  that  the  problems 
are  not  completely  insurmountable,  have  offered  various 
suggestions  for  dealing  with  them. 

Procedural  Suggestions 

Interestingly,  the  investigator  discovered  that, 
without  exception,  spokesmen  urged  teachers  to  alloxtf  students 
more  opportunity: 

1.  to  speak  lines  aloud, 

2.  to  move  through  scenes  (albeit,  book  in  hand), 

3.  to  listen  to  recordings, 

4.  to  view  films,  and 

5.  to  engage  in  special  research  projects. 

These  are  not  new  thoughts.  In  1922,  A.  Watson  con¬ 
tended  that  Shakespeare’s  plays  must  be  taught  to  engender 
enjoyment,  and  that  they  must  not  be  presented  in  such  a  way 
as  to  elicit  dislike  or  disgust.  He  admitted  that  "in  recent 
years  Shakespeare's  plays  have  been  studied  somewhat  more  for 

1  O 

appreciation  and  enjoyment  than  they  used  to  be" .  ’  lie  went 

on  to  say  that,  fortunately,  a  certain  elasticity  has  crept 


A.  Watson,  op .  c i t . 
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into  departmentalized  examinations;  that  simplified  editions 
of  texts  are  at  last  obtainable;  and  that  students  are  en¬ 
couraged,  occasionally,  to  walk  through  scenes  from,  the  plays 

Watson  emphasized  the  importance  of  allowing  students 
to  act  out  a  scene.  While  doing  so  he  believed  that  their 
comprehension  was  tested  and  that  difficult  passages  became 
less  obscure. 

Fifteen  years  later,  Lucia  Mirrielees  stated  bluntly: 

Some  classes  begin  every  Shakespearean  drama  with  a 
sketch  of  the  author’s  life,  follow  it  with  a  glimpse 
of  the  sixteenth-century  theatre,  and  reverently 
approach  the  play.  This  lack  of  variety  and  growth  in 
the  presentation  of  the  plays,  is,  to  put  it  mildly, 
stupid . 

In  1947,  Dorothy  Dakin  concluded  the  chapter  on  drama 

20 

in  her  book.  How  to  Teach  High  School  English,-  with  the 
following  advice  to  teachers: 

Do  little  with  such  matters  as  date  of  writing  or 
sources  of  plot  ...  Do  not  ruin  the  conception  of  the 
play  as  a  whole  by  detailed  study  ...  Do  not  give  too 
many  periods  to  each  play  -  three  weeks  is,  I  think, 
enough.  You  should  get  the  actual  reading  over  as  soon 
as  possible,  but  do  not  require  your  group  to  read  the 
entire  play  before  discussing  it  in  class,  as  this 
procedure  is  too  difficult,  even  for  seniors. 

More  recent  spokesmen  have  continued  to  offer  advice 
similar  to  that  of  Watson,  Mirrielees  and  Dakin. 


19 

L.3.  Mirrielees,  '.'caching  Composition  and  Literature 
Hew  York:  Harcourt,  Brace,  and  Company,  1937#  p.  IjlfT. 
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Dorothy  Dakin,  op.  cit. ,  p.  2BG. 
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For  example,  A.K.  Hudson^"  advocated  "The  Acting 
Method"  of  teaching  a  Shakespearean  play  -  a  method  whereby 
students  speak  lines,  walk  through  chosen  scenes,  and,  if 
and  when  possible,  act  out  the  whole  play.  He  believed  that 
the  drama  must  be  "stage-centred"  and  not  "print-centred"  if 
the  interest  of  the  students  is  to  be  captured  -  an  import¬ 
ant  consideration. 

He  also  stated  that  the  acting  method  is  the  easiest 
and  surest  way  of  passing  examinations  "because  of  the  cogni¬ 
zance  gained  by  students"  through: 

1.  verse  speaking, 

2.  understanding  every  word  spoken, 

3.  discussion  of  the  characters, 

4.  noting  dramatic  effects,  and, 

5.  studying  the  poetic  form. 

22 

Supporting  the  "acting  method",  Dorothy  Dakin 
emphasized  the  importance  of  teaching  students  to  visualize 
the  action  of  a  play  as  if  it  were  before  them  on  a  stage. 

The  teacher's  first  duty,  continued  Dakin,  is  to  arouse  the 
imagination  of  his  students: 

1.  by  a  bit  of  dramatization,  or 

2.  by  reading  the  first  scene  or  two  with  them. 

21 

A.K.  Hudson,  op  .  c i t . ,  p.  lip . 

^Dorothy  Dakin, 


op .  cit .  ,  p.  27 Ip. 
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When  introducing  a  Shakespearean  play  to  a  class,  said 
Dakin,  it  is  of  vital  concern  to  the  teacher  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  become  interested  in  the  events  and  the  outcome  of  the 
play.  To  illustrate  her  point,  she  described  the  following 
methodology : 

A  few  days  before  you  plan  to  begin  the  reading  of 
Macbeth,  for  example,  call  aside  three  girls  with 
dramatic  ability,  and  with  your  help,  let  them  plan  and 
present  before  the  class  the  witches'  scene  in  w hi c h 
Shakespeare  strikes  the  keynote  of  the  play.  After 
this  introduction,  your  group  will  want  to  read  the 
play .23 

After  the  interest  of  the  students  has  been  aroused, 
Dakin  suggested  a  joint  teacher-student  reading  of  the  play. 

Two  spokesmen,  whose  books  have  recently  been  used  as 
texts  by  education  students  at  the  University  of  Alberta, 
also  expressed  approval  of  the  acting  method. 

J.N.  Hook,  in  The  Teaching  of  High  School  English, 
said  that  "studying  plays  in  school  is  artificial  and  un¬ 
natural  unless  the  plays  are  acted  and  not  merely  studied" 

Loban,  Ryan  and  Squire,  in  Teaching  Language  and 
Literature  (the  most  recent  text)  asserted  that 

Shakespeare  wrote  his  plays  to  be  acted,  to  be 
seen  and  to  be  heard. 25 

2  3 

^Dorothy  Dakin,  op .  c i t .  ,  p.  274* 

^J.N.  Hook,  The  Teaching  of  High  School  English,  New 
York:  The  Ronald  Press,  p.  16)4.. 

25 

Loban,  Ryan  and  Squire,  Teaching  Language  and  Litera¬ 
ture  ,  p.  34-1* 
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Speaking  of  the  difficulties  that  modern  students 
have  with  the  Elizabethan  language,  W.A.  Illsley  advised 
students  to  read  the  words  of  Shakespeare,  and  to  read  them 
aloud,  for: 

When  the  words  have  to  be  spoken  aloud,  shades  of 
meaning  and  dramatic  incidents  stand  out  more  clearly 
than  they  do  in  silent  reading.  Do  not  worry  if  you 
make  mistakes  or  stumble  occasionally;  keep  going  and 
try  to  put  yourself  into  the  skin  of  the  character 
whose  part  you  are  playing. 

He  further  advised  students  to  follow  the  marks  of 
punctuation  very  carefully  in  their  reading;  to  let  rhythm 
come  with  experience;  and  to  paraphrase  passages  frequently 
for  the  sake  of  understanding. 

27 

Agreement  was  expressed  by  J.H.  Fowler  who  declared 
that  although  'we  speak  the  tongue  that  Shakespeare  spake', 
we  speak  it  quite  differently  today.  However,  he  agreed  with 
Mr.  Illsley  in  that  "...reading  aloud  causes  many  difficulties 
to  disappear" . 

Do  teachers  in  present-day  classrooms  urge  students  to 
read  the  lines  of  Shakespeare  orally?  The  Investigator  hoped 
that  the  question  might  be  answered  through  the  findings  of 
the  survey. 

P  A 

°W.A.  Illsley,  A  Shakespearean  Manual  for  Schools, 

New  York:  Cambridge  at  ,the  University  Press,  1957?  p.  52 . 

^J.H.  Fowler,  The  Art  of  Teaching  English,  New  York: 
MacMillan  and  Company,  I960,  p.  '"05”. 
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Interestingly,  writers  agreed  that  the  most  important 
considerations  in  teaching  the  Shakespearean  drama  are: 

1.  that  students  shall  be  aided  in  developing  an 
appreciation  for  it; 

2.  that  students  shall  be  assisted  in  understand¬ 
ing  it;  and, 

3.  that  students  shall  be  brought  to  a  liking  for  it. 

28 

Ornstein  warned  teachers  that  there  is  no  short  cut 
to  instilling  appreciation,  understanding,  or  liking. 

However  he  assured  them  that,  as  teachers,  they  should  use 
every  known  method  to  achieve  these  objectives.  He  expressed 
conviction  that  a  genuine  understanding  of  Shakespeare’s 
artistry  should  reward  students  with  admiration  and  respect 
for  the  finest  in  literary  achievement.  He  concluded: 

If  our  students  are  not  moved,  touched,  delighted, 
awed  by  the  play  in  class,  then  we  may  be  giving  them 
much  valuable  information  in  our  teaching,  but  we  are 
not  "giving"  them  the  play. 29 

Thus,  for  decades,  in  the  teaching  of  English, 
authorities  have  advocated  the  acting  method  of  teaching 
Shakespeare's  plays,  emphasizing  the  importance  of  such  tech¬ 
niques  as  that  of  reading  the  lines  aloud,  and  walking 
through  the  scenes. 
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Do  teachers  find  that  the  acting  method  is  of  practical 
value?  Are  they  using  it,  in  whole,  or  in  part,  in  their 
classrooms  ? 

Other  Influences 

The  opinions  and  advice  of  authoritative  spokesmen  in 
Shakespearean  drama  may  have  had  considerable  effect  upon  the 
teaching  techniques  and  procedures  of  English  30  teachers  x^ho 
have  read  widely  in  their  field.  Other  teachers,  because  of 
lack  of  time,  unavailability  of  books,  or  some  other  reason, 
may  be  less  cognizant  of  the  current  statements  and  sugges¬ 
tions  of  authorities.  However,  other  factors  may  have  been 
influential  in  determining  the  methodology  which  these 
teachers  (and  others)  employ  in  their  classrooms.  Among  them, 
the  following  might  be  considered:  preparatory  training, 
choice  of  play  edition.  Departmental  Examination,  and  mass 
media. 

Preparatory  Training 

Although  teacher  education  students  do  not  take  the 
same  courses  at  university,  prospective  secondary  school 
teachers  of  English  do  study  the  same  basic  text  in  their 
methods  course. 

At  the  University  of  Alberta,  prior  to  1955>  the 
course  textbook  was  DeBoer,  Kaulfers  and  Millar's  Teaching 


■  ' 
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Secondary  English, ^  [j.16  pages  in  length,  five  pages  of  which 

were  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  the  Shakespearean  drania0  For 
the  next  six  years  (until  I960)  Lucia  Mirrielees '  Teaching 
Composition  and  Li terature-^  was  the  recognized  text  -  a  book 
with  56I4.  pages,  twenty-one  of  which  dealt  with  the  Shakespear¬ 
ean  drama. 

The  text  from  1960-1962  was  J.N.  Hook's  The  Teaching 

32 

of  High  School  English  -  a  book  of  505  pages,  thirty-one  of 
which  discussed  procedures  for  the  teaching  of  Shakespeare  in 
secondary  schools. 

Although  undoubtedly  possessing  many  fine  qualities, 
each  of  the  textbooks  described  above  gives  but  scant  cover¬ 
age  of  the  drama  and  how  it  should  be  taught. 

How  much  training  do  prospective  teachers  receive  in 
the  methods  of  teaching  English? 

Prior  to  1962,  teacher  education  students  in  the 
University  of  Alberta  took  but  a  half-year  course  in  the 
method  of  teaching  English  during  the  second  year  of  their 
four-year  B.  Ed.  program  (or  in  the  one-year  preparation 
course  following  completion  of  a  B.A.  degree).  As  all  phases 

30 

DeBoer,  Kaulfers,  Miller,  Teaching  Secondary  English, 
New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1951 • 

31 

J  L.B.  Mirrielees,  Teaching  Composition  and  Literature, 
New  York:  Apple ton -Century- Crofts ,  1935 • 

32 

J.N.  Hook,  The  Teaching  of  High  School  English, 

New  York:  The  Ronald  Press,  1959* 
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of  the  teaching  of  both  language  and  literature  in  the 
secondary  school  were  to  be  covered  In  the  course,  the  time 
devoted  to  any  single  phase,  (e.g.  the  teaching  of  the  drama) 
does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  to  greatly  influence  the 
techniques  and  procedures  which  teachers  might  use  in  their 
classrooms . 

Among  university  professors  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
whose  methods  of  teaching,  inspiration,  and  high  ideals  must 
have  influenced  the  teaching  of  those  whom  they  taught,  one 
remembers  the  late  Dr.  F.M.  Salter.  His  popular  course  on 
William  Shakespeare,  English  53>  was  taken  by  many  students 
who  are  now  teaching  English  in  Alberta. 

The  following  tribute  to  Salter's  influence  is  recorded 
in  the  minutes  of  the  October,  1962,  meeting  of  the  Faculty 
of  Education. 


Frederick  Millet  Salter  was  born  in  New  Brunswick. 

He  graduated  with  a  B.A.  from  Dalhousie,  and  studied  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  'During  the  1914-1918  War  he 
served  his  Country  as  a  gunner  on  the  "Western  Front. 

In  1922  he  became  a  lecturer  at  the  University  of 
Alberta,  but  left  the  university  to  study  at  Chicago  and 
lecture  in  the  United  States.  In  1939  he  returned  to  the 
English  Department.  His  honors  were  many,  including 
fellowships  and  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Letters.  Professor 
S, alter  was  a  scholar  of  the  first  rank  who  contributed 
masterly  papers  on  Chaucer,  Early  English  Drama,  Shake¬ 
speare  and  English  Composition.  By  those  of  us  whom  he 
taught  he  will  always  be  remembered  as  a  great  teacher. 

He  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Edu¬ 
cation  Council  from  its  beginning  until  some  two  years 
ago.  We  prized  his  wisdom  and  his  love  of  good  education 
both  in  the  schools  and  in  the  University. 
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lie  died  on  August  22,  1962. 

Dr.  Salter  was  our  friend  and  we  honor  him. 

We  can  assume  that  the  courses  taken,  the  texts  used, 
and  the  instructors  consulted  during  the  teacher  education 
period  may  have  had  some,  but  not  much,  influence  upon  the 
methodology  of  Alberta  senior  high  school  teachers  of 
Shakespearean  drama. 

Play  Editions 


Since  there  are  many  editions  of  Hamlet  and  Macbeth 
from  which  to  choose,  and  since,  by  its  very  nature,  the 
edition  which  is  chosen  may  affect  classroom  procedure,  the 
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following  observations  are  made: 

One  of  the  oldest  editions  which  is  used  in  some 
Alberta  schools  is  The  Ki t tredge,  copyrighted  in  1939.  It 
includes  much  scholarly  literary  criticism,  the  text  of  the 
play  itself,  and  copious  notes. 

Ih  provides  a  striking  contrast  to  a  1954-  edition  by 
Greenawalt  and  Hochberger,  The  Students'  Macbeth,  which  uses 
explanations,  questions,  comments  and  references  parallel  to 
the  text  throughout.  To  increase  student  interest  and  under¬ 
standing,  each  scene  is  synopsized  in  simple  language; 

33 

See  Chapter  III  for  a  full  listing  of  theplay 
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review  and  study  suggestions  are  listed;  and  a  comprehensive 
examination  is  printed  in  the  last  four  pages  of  the  book. 
The  text  is  liberally  illustrated.  The  editorial  preface 
states  that: 

The  challenge  to  the  student  has  not  been  entirely 
removed,  but  has  simply  been  made  more  personal  for 
him  by  the  variety  of  devices  and  approaches  employed. 34 

Certainly  The  Students  '  Macbeth  is  a  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  text,  interesting  and  understandable. 

In  1957,  G.G.  Rosser  edited  a  Macbeth  which  includes 
between  its  covers  a  simplified  critical  commentary  and 
synopsis  of  the  play,  a  biographical  note  on  William  Shake¬ 
speare,  footnote  explanations,  and  questions  on  each  Act. 

The  following  year,  Longman's,  Green  and  Company  pub¬ 
lished  the  Swan  Editions  of  Macbeth  and  Hamle t  -  well  illus¬ 
trated  texts  which  include  critics'  comments,  notes  on  the 
life  of  Shakespeare  and  the  Elizabethan  language,  and  a  con¬ 
cluding  section  with  several  pages  of  review  questions. 

In  1959,  Nobles  '  Comparative  Classics  Series  was  pro¬ 
duced,  each  volume  of  which  contrast  an  older,  unabridged 
classic  with  a  modern  one  of  similar  plot  or  theme.  Through 
comparison  and  contrast,  it  was  hoped  that  Shakespeare's 
plays  might  be  made  more  meaningful  to  the  students.  For 


Greenawalt  and  Hochberger,  The  Students'  Macbeth, 
New  York:  Globe  Book  Company,  1954->  P*  viii. 
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example,  Macbeth  and  The  Emperor  Jones  are  included  in  one 
volume  with  such  questions  as  the  following  being  presented: 

1.  Compare  the  use  of  soliloquy  in  the  tx^o  plays. 

2.  Compare  the  characters  of  Macbeth  and  the  Emperior 
J  ones . 35 

The  choice  of  text  would  seem  to  dictate,  at  least  to 
a  certain  extent,  how  the  play  is  taught  in  the  classroom. 

For  instance,  a  class  using  The  Kittredge  would  probably  be 
inclined  to  treat  the  play  with  a  critical,  analytical, 
scholarly  approach.  The  same  class  using  the  Comparative 
Classics  Series  might  employ  a  comparison  technique  rather 
than  an  analytical  one. 

If  the  play  text  influences  how  the  Shakespearean 
drama  is  taught,  the  teacher's  choice  of  edition  is  indeed 
important . 

The  Departmental  Examination 

In  Alberta,  English  30 ,  as  a  Grade  XII  matriculation 
course,  is  tested  by  a  Departmental  Examination  (June, 
Supplemental,  and  Semester).  The  final  examination  consists 
of  two  parts:  Paper  A  (3  hours),  and  Paper  B  (2  hours). 

Paper  A  tests  students  on  their  year's  work  in  poetry, 
prose,  drama  and  language  techniques.  The  following  represent 
ative  questions  were  used  on  the  June  1963  English  paper  and 

'^Heydrich  and  May,  Macbeth  and  the  Emperor  Jones, 

New  York:  Noble  and  Noble's  Comparative  Classics  Series, 

1959,  pp.  224.-225 . 
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are  an  example  of  the  type  of  questions  which  have  been  asked 
on  Departmental  finals : 


Section  III  -  Drama 


Answer  the  following  questions  with  reference  to 
either  Hamlet  or  Macbeth.  Do  not  give  general  answers; 
refer  constantly  to  the  play.  The  italicized  words  are 
from  Thought  and  Expression. 


Values 


15 

( a ) 

10 

(b) 

15 

(c) 

An 

on  a  s 

ight 

In  : 

essay 

of  a] 

play  possible?  Why  are  they  in  opposition  to 
each  other? 


another  in  the  final  climax  of  the  play? 

What  is  the  d enouement  of  the  play?  Wha' 
its  relation  to  the  final  climax?36 


the  third  of  which  was: 

A.C.  Bradley  says  of  Shakespeare's  tragic  hero  that 
each  ’’contribute  in  some  measure  to  the  disaster  in 
which  he  perishes". 

In  your  essay  apply  this  statement  either  to  Hamlet 
or  Macbeth.  Illustrate  vour  discussion  by  specific 
references  to  the  play. 37 


3  Departmental  Examination,  1963.  High  School  and 
University  Matriculation  Examinations  Board,  Department  of 
Education,  Alberta,  English  30 »  Paper  A.,  page  18. 

37 

Departmental  Examination,  1963.  High  School  and 
University  Matriculation  Examinations  Board,  Department  of 
Education,  Alberta,  English  30>  Paper  B.,  page  18. 
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Two  hundred  and  fifty  marks  of  the  total  eight  hundred 
were  allotted  to  this  essay  question. 

English  30  teachers,  realizing  that  their  students 
must  be  well  prepared  for  both  parts  of  the  English  30  Final 
Examination,  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  teach  for  the  examina¬ 
tion.  However,  the  nature  of  the  questions  which  are  asked 
does  not  preclude  those  classroom  procedures  which,  according 
to  spokesmen  quoted  earlier  in  this  chapter,  should  engender 
an  appreciation,  an  understanding,  and  a  liking  for  the 
Shakespearean  drama  (e.g.  listening  to  records,  watching  a 
film,  participating  in  a  "walk-through'1). 

It  is  no  new  thing  for  teachers  to  have  to  prepare 
students  for  final  examinations.  Consider  the  following  ex¬ 
cerpt  from  Sawicki's  study: 

The  1903  government  literature  examination  con¬ 
tained  the  following  questions  on  Shakespeare: 

1.  By  a  brief  analysis  of  the  events  in  each  act 
and  the  purpose  of  each  act,  show  that  Hamlet  proceeds 
by  well  considered  steps  to  the  final  denouement. 

Compare  in  this  respect  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

2.  Discuss  Shakespeare’s  use  of  the  comic  or 
grotesque  element  in  Hamlet .3^ 

Mass  Media 

Other  factors  which  might  be  considered  to  be  influen¬ 
tial  upon  teachers  and  students  of  the  Shakespearean  drama 


Sawicki,  op .  ci t . ,  p.  9 
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are  the  offerings  of  radio  and  television.  Alphonse  0uimet,39 
.President  of  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation,  expressed 
his  belief  that  next  to  the  family,  television  is  the  most 
important  social  factor  in  child  development  today. 

In  I960,  David  Galloway,  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corpora- 
tion  lecturer  and  Associate  Professor  of  English  at  the 
University  of  New  Brunsx^ick,  spoke  thus  1 

If  Shakespeare  is  to  become  a  truly  popular  dramatist 
it  might  appear  that  the  cinema  and  the  television  screen 
are  the  best  means  of  making  him  popular, 4® 

Galloway,  believing  that  because  of  popular  mass 

media,  more  people  are  seeing  and  hearing  Shakespeare  today 

than  in  Shakespeare's  time,^  declared  that  the  modern  film 

is  an  excellent  medium  for  depicting  Elizabethan  productions. 

He  noted  that  more  than  fifty  films  of  Shakespeare’s  plays 

have  been  produced  since  1900.  In  a  comment  on  the  increase 

in  the  number  of  stage  plays  of  Shakespeare, he  said: 

More  people  are  seeing  Shakespeare  on  the  stage  to- 
day  than  were  doing  so  thirty  -  or  even  ten  years  ago. 

In  Canada,  the  Stratford  Festival  and  the  Canadian 
Players  have  brought  Shakespeare  to  the  people  as  never 
before .5-^ 


19 

Alphonse  Ouimet,  President  of  Canadian  Broadcasting 
Corporation,  Television  for  Children  -  an  address  to  the  Club 
Richelieu  in  Montreal,  1963 ,  p7  7. 
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or onto : 


David  Galloway,  Shakespeare -Seven 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation, 


Talks  for  CBC  Radio. 

1961,  p.  21, 


See  Appendix  C.  Since  1955?  the  Canadian  Broadcast 
ing  Corporation  has  produced  seven  Shakespearean  plays  on 
television,  ten  on  radio,  and,  in  its  National  School  Broad¬ 
casts  of  1961  and  1962,  have  shown  five  programs  on  Macbeth 
and  Hamlet. 
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Galloway,  op .  c i t . , 
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Certainly,  Stratford  productions  have  been  seen  by 
many.  In  Backstage  at  Stratford,  Joan  Ganong^  recorded 
that  1,360,968  people  had  attended  the  Stratford  Festival 
in  its  first  nine  years  of  operation,  1953-1962. 

We  can  assume  that  the  plays  produced  at  Stratford 
have  had  influence  upon  the  instruction  of  Shakespeare  in 
classrooms,  in  that: 

(a)  many  teachers  and  students  have  seen  one  or 
more  Shakespearean  productions  at  Stratford, 

(b)  popular,  easy-to-read  books  have  been  published 
about  the  festival  at  Stratford  (e.g.  The  Stratford  Festi¬ 
val.^  and  Backstage  at  Stratford^),  and, 

(c)  the  Stratford  Festival's  fine  record  of  perform¬ 
ance  has  given  Shakespearean  drama  a  new  type  of  prestige 
among  the  people  of  Canada.  Popularity  of  the  Shakespearean 
drama  has  increased,  and  the  indifference  and  hostility  of 
which  Robert  Ornstein  spoke,  ("...the  school's  task  in  teach 
ing  the  Shakespearean  drama  would  be  easier  if  student  indif 
ference  and  hostility  were  overcome"^)  may  have  lessened  in 

^Joan  Ganong,  Backstage  at  Stratford,  Toronto:  Long-” 
man’s,  Green  and  Company^  1962,  excerpt  from  the  Author’s 
Note. 

^~The  Stratford  Festival,  1953-1957*  Toronto:  Clarke, 
Irwin  and  Company,  Limited ,  1958. 

I4.5 

rb_id. ,  Joan  Ganong. 

^Supra.  s  (chapter  II). 
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Canadian  classrooms. 

Only  a  few  of  the  influences  which  might  have  affected 
the  teaching  procedures  used  for  the  Shakespearean  drama 
have  been  reviewed  here.  To  these  must  be  added  the  greatest 
single  motivating  agent  of  curriculum  and  instruction  -  the 
teacher  himself.  Initiative,  imagination,  enthusiasm  and 
creativity  are  human  qualities,  professional  characteristics 
which  exceptional  teachers  have  always  possessed.  Such 
teachers,  scattered  here  and  there  throughout  Alberta  schools*, 
have  undoubtedly  been  influential  in  bringing  about  signifi¬ 
cant  changes  in  methodology  of  the  teaching  of  the  Shakespear¬ 
ean  drama  in  many  classrooms. 


CHAPTER  III 


PROCEDURE  AND  BACKGROUND  OF  THE  SAMPLE 

Introduction 

In  seeking  answers  to  some  of  the  questions  posed  in 
Chapter  II  of  this  study,  the  investigator  decided  to  con¬ 
sult  a  group  of  people  who  were  presently  engaged  in  the 
instruction  of  the  Shakespearean  drama  in  Grade  XII,  the 
English  30  teachers  of  the  eight  cities  of  Alberta. 

What  instructional  methods  and  techniques  were  being 
used  by  the  members  of  this  group?  How  were  they  meeting 
their  particular  problems  and  difficulties?  Were  they  in- 
fluenced  by  the  observations  and  suggestions  of  contemporary 
spokesmen?  What  other  influences  were  reflected  in  their 
classroom  procedures?  More  generally,  how  were  Grade  XII 
Alberta  city  teachers  conducting  instruction  in  the  Shake¬ 
spearean  drama? 

PROCEDURE  USED  IN  SECURING  DATA 


In  order  to  gain  some  insight 
in  the  teaching  of  the  Shakespearean 
schools,  the  investigator  prepared  a 
(See  Appendix  B),  the  sole  purpose  of 
data  and  information  from  teachers  in 


into  current  practices 
drama  in  Alberta 
five-page  questionnaire 
which  was  to  obtain 
widely-separated  parts 


of  the  province. 
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In  February,  1963*  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  all 
of  the  English  30  teachers  in  the  publicly-supported  schools 
of  the  urban  centres  of  Alberta.  In  other  words,  all  of  the 
Grade  XII  English  teachers  in  the  public  and  separate  school 
systems  of  Grande  Prairie,  Camrose,  Wetaskiwin,  Red  Deerp 
Lethbridge,  Medicine  Hat,  Calgary  and  Edmonton  received 
questionnaires . 

There  were  several  reasons  why  this  survey  was  limited 
to  urban  centres: 

(a)  The  investigator  hoped  to  question  those  teachers 
who  were  specialists  in  the  teaching  of  Grade  XII  English. 

It  was  assumed  that  such  specialists  would  be  found  in  the 
larger  schools  of  the  province. 

(b)  Approximately  one-half  of  all  Alberta  Grade  XII 
students  were  attending  urban  schools."'" 

(c)  By  surveying  all  of  the  Alberta  cities,  an  ex¬ 
tensive  geographic  area  was  covered.  The  distance  from 
Grande  Prairie  in  the  north-west  to  Medicine  Hat  in  the 
south-east  is  approximately  seven  hundred  fifty  miles. 

(d)  By  limiting  this  study  to  Grade  XII  teachers  and 
to  urban  centres,  a  certain  amount  of  delimitation  (which 
was  necessary  because  of  the  volume  of  data)  was  possible. 

"'"In  1962,  11,^88  students  wrote  the  English  30  exam¬ 
ination.  Of  this  total,  5,872  were  from  the  eight  cities 
of  Alberta. 
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THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

The  questionnaire  attempted  to  elicit  responses  to 
five  basic  questions: 

(a)  How  did  teachers  introduce  the  Shakespearean 
play  to  their  students? 

(b)  How  was  the  play  taught  after  its  introduction? 

(c)  What  types  of  assignments  were  teachers  asking 
their  students  to  do;  and,  how  were  the  completed  assign¬ 
ments  being  treated? 

(d)  How  was  work  on  the  Shakespearean  play  concluded? 

(e)  How  did  teachers  budget  their  time  to  service 
the  teaching  needs  delineated  in  the  above  four  questions? 

All  questions  were  to  be  answered  in  terms  of  "the 
last  time"  the  teacher  had  taught  the  Shakespearean  drama. 

The  purpose  for  phrasing  the  questionnaire  in  this  manner 
was  twofold: 

(a)  to  make  question  and  answer  specific  to  the 
respondent  and  thus  reduce  distortion  toward  idealistic 
procedures,  a.n<i 

(b)  to  make  responses  definitive. 

Page  1  of  the  questionnaire  was  designed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  obtain  background  information.  The  following  questions 
were  asked: 

1.  What  was  the  total  number  of  students  you  instructed  in 
English  30  the  last  time  you  taught  the  Shakespearean 
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drama  section  of  the  English  30  coarse? 

2.  What  was  the  average  number  of  students  in  each  class? 

3.  How  long  was  the  teaching  period? 

4.  Approximately  how  many  class  periods  did  you  spend  on 
the  Shakespearean  play? 

5.  Did  you  teach  English  30  before  Thought  and  Expression 
became  the  authorized  text  for  Grade  XII  students? 

6.  Did  you  take  Chapter  "Appreciating  Drama",  from 
Thought  and  Expression  before,  at  the  same  time,  or, 
after  studying  a  Shakespearean  play  with  your  class? 

7.  Did  you  begin  your  instruction  by  an  immed i ate  reading 
of  the  play? 

8.  Which  edition,  or  editions,  of  the  Shakespearean  plays 
do  you  prefer? 

Page  2  of  the  questionnaire  was  designed  to  determine 
the  instructional  procedures  which  teachers  use  in  introduc¬ 
ing  a  Shakespearean  play  to  a  class. 

Page  3  of  the  questionnaire  was  structured  to  discover 
the  number  of  times  the  play  was  read,  how  the  readings  were 
conducted,  and  what  techniques  were  used  in  this,  "The  Play 
Itself",  section. 

Page  4  °D  the  ques tionnaire  was  an  attempt  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  types  of  assignments  were  being  given  to  students, 
and  how  the  assignments  were  treated  after  they  were  completed. 

Page  5  of  the  questionnaire  endeavored  to  ascertain 
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how  teachers  concluded  a  unit  on  the  Shakespearean  play. 

THE  RETURNS 

The  prepared  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  seventy- 
nine  English  30  teachers;  sixty-four  were  completed  and 
returned.  Two  teachers  wrote  to  explain  that,  because  they 
had  not  taught  the  Grade  XII  English  course  previously, 
they  could  not  contribute  to  the  survey.  Therefore,  since 
there  were  sixty-four  of  the  possible  seventy-seven  ques¬ 
tionnaires  received,  an  83.1  per  cent  return  was  realized 
on  this  survey. 

Forty-five  questionnaires  were  returned  promptly  -  a 
figure  representing  approximately  seventy  per  cent  of  the 
total  return.  At  three-week  intervals,  two  mailed  reminders 
were  sent  to  teachers  whose  questionnaires  had  not  yet  been 
received.  The  first  of  these  brought  in  thirteen  question¬ 
naires  (twenty  per  cent  of  the  total  return),  and  the  second 
garnered  the  remaining  ten  per  cent,  or  six,  of  the  question 
naires . 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  return  results: 

TABLE  II 

PER C Eli TA GE  A NA LYSIS  OF  QUES T I ONNAIRE  RETURNS 


Group 

Number 

Received 

Returned 

Return 

Percentage 

1 

45 

irrimed  lately 

70 

2 

13 

3  weeks  after 
mailing 

first 

20 

3 

6 

6  weeks  after 
mailing 

first 

10 

Although  the  returns  were  made  in  three  time  inter¬ 
vals,  no  appreciable  differences  were  apparent  in  the  sub¬ 
missions  from  the  three  groups. 

For  instance,  the  following  direct  quotations  are 
taken  from  the  "General  Comments"  section  of  page  five  of 
the  questionnaire: 

From  Group  1  (This  was  the  first  questionnaire  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  investigator): 

I  aim  to  give  every  student  in  Shakespeare  a 
tempered  enthusiasm  for  the  playwright  -  an  enthusiasm 
based  upon:  (l)  background  of  the  theatre  and  the 
Elizabethan  times,  (2)  dispelling  loosely  held  pre¬ 
judices  and,  (3)  no  attempt  to  decipher  every  word. 

What  the  students  can't  get  from  their  own  super¬ 
ficial  reading,  listening  to  a  good  record,  and  from 
parts  read  dramatically  and  enthusiastically  by  mes 
they  need  not  bother  about. 

From,  Group  2  (This  was  the  f irs t  questionnaire 
returned  in  this  group): 

In  my  opinion,  I  teach  Shakespeare  in  order  to 
have  the  students  like  it  and  to  disprove  the  theory 
that  high  school  students  are  intellectually  incapable 
of  true  appreciation  of  such  English. 

My  students  appear  to  relish  whichever  play  we 
take;  therein  lies  my  satisfaction. 

From  Group  3  (This  was  the  las t  questionnaire  re¬ 
ceived  )  : 


"The  play's  the  thing".  One  of  the  main  tasks  of 
the  teacher  is  to  help  students  to  see  and  hear  as  they 
look  at  the  script. 

I  am  always  looking  forward  to  the  'next  time*  I 
teach  the  play,  certain  that  it  will  reveal  new  things 
to  me,  and  hopeful  that  I  can  do  a  better  job  of  teach¬ 
ing  it. 

This  year  I  am  using  the  choral  group  method  of 
memorization  (enthusiastically  endorsed),  and  film 
strips  obtained  through  the  N.C.T.E. 
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Similarities  in  the  opinions  expressed  by  teachers  in 
the  three  groups  appear  to  indicate  that  there  would  have 
been  no  appreciable  differences  in  the  results  of  this  sur¬ 
vey  if  all  of  the  questionnaires  had  been  returned,  and  at 
the  same  time. 

BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 


In  order  to  determine  some  of  the  conditions  under 
which  he  had  instructed  in  the  Shakespearean  drama,  the 
teacher  was  asked  eight  questions  with  reference  to  the  last 
time  he  had  taught  English  30. 

TABLE  III 

TEACHING  LOAD  IN  TERMS  OF  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  ENGLISH  30 


STUDENTS  TAUGHT  AND  THE  AVERAGE  CLASS  ENROLMENT 


Question 

The  lowest 
number  of 
s  tudents 
taught 

The  highest 
number  of 
students 
taught 

The  aver¬ 
age  number 
for  all 
respondents 

What  was  the  total 
number  of  students 
you  instructed  in 
English  30  the  last 
time  you  taught  the 
Shakespearean  drama 
section  of  the 
English  30  course? 

15 

160 

63 

What  whs  the  aver¬ 
age  number  of 
students  in  each 
class? 

15 

40 

29 

Number  of  Students 
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From  Table  III  it  may  be  seen: 

(a)  that  there  is  a  wide  range  in  the  total  number 
of  English  30  students  being  taught  in  one  year  by  any  one 
teacher  and  that  the  average  number  of  students  taught  for 
all  teachers  is  sixty-three; 

(b)  that  although  some  teachers  have  a  class  load  of 
fifteen  students,  others  have  as  many  as  forty.  The  average 
class  size  in  an  English  30  classroom  in  the  cities  of 
Alberta  is  twenty-nine  students. 

Length  of  Teachinp;  Period 

The  answers  to  questions  three  and  four  revealed  that 
the  length  of  the  teaching  period  in  Alberta's  urban  class- 
rooms  varied  from  thirty-five  to  fifty-nine  minutes,  with  the 
average  being  forty-three  minutes. 

The  responses  of  four  teachers  were  not  included  in 
the  above  statistics  as  they  taught  in  a  semester-type 
school  where  each  period  was  120  minutes  in  length. 

Class  Time  Spent  on  the  Shakespearean  Play 

The  wide  range  of  answers  given  to  this  question  is 
indicated  in  Figure  I. 
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THE  TOTAL  CLASS  TIME  SPENT  ON  THE  PLAY 


FIGURE  I 


Of  the  fifty-eight  teachers 

who 

answered : 

A. 

17 

teachers , 

( approximately 

30 

per 

cent ) 

spent 

15-20 

periods 

3. 

15 

teachers , 

( approximately 

26 

per 

cent ) 

spent 

25-30 

periods 

C. 

ll 

teachers , 

( approximately 

19 

per 

cent ) 

spent 

20-25 

periods 

D.  ' 

6 

teachers , 

( approximately 

10 

per 

cent ) 

spent 

30-35 

periods 

E. 

4 

teachers , 

( approximately 

7 

per 

cent ) 

spent 

35-40  periods 

F. 

2 

teachers , 

( approximately 

3 

per 

cent ) 

spent  40-45 

period  s 

G. 

2 

teachers , 

( approxirna  tely 

3 

per 

cent ) 

spent 

10-15 

periods 

H. 

1 

teacher, 

( approximately 

2 

per 

cent) 

spent  43 -50 

periods 

Approximately  three-quarters  of  the  respondents  (75  per 


cent)  spent  from  fifteen  to  thirty  class  periods  on  the 


Shakespearean  play  (Groups  A.  B.  C.  above). 


<  ...  •'  ■ 
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Thought  and  Expression 

Thoup;ht  and  Expression  became  the  authorized  English 
30  text  in  1955.  Question  five  of  the  questionnaire 
attempted  to  determine  how  many  teachers  wi thin  the  survey 
had  taught  the  English  30  course  before  1955  and,  hence, 
before  Thought  and  Expression  became  the  authorized  text® 

Of  the  sixty  teachers  who  responded  to  this  question,, 
one-half  had  taught  English  30  before  the  authorization  of 
Thought  and  Expression® 

When  asked  if  they  had  taken  Chapter  5*  "Appreciating 

Drama",  from  Thought  and  Expression,  before,  during,  or  after 

teaching  the  Shakespearean  play,  the  results  were  as  follows: 

36  (60  per  cent)  took  Chapter  5  BEFORE  the  play 
11  (18.3  per  cent)  took  Chapter  5  DURING  the  play 
13  (21.7  per  cent)  took  Chapter  5  AFTER  the  play 

Three-fifths  (60  per  cent)  of  the  respondents  had 
taken  "Appreciating  Drama"  before  the  unit  on  the  Shakespear¬ 
ean  play;  two-fifths  of  the  teachers  had  taken  the  chapter  on 
drama  during  or  after  the  unit. 

Edition  Preferences 

The  eighth  or  final  question  on  page  1  asked  teachers 
to  state  their  preferences  in  regard  to  edition.  The  many 
choices  submitted  are  listed  below  in  order  of  popularity: 

1.  Rosser ,  G.C.,  Toronto:  Clarke,  Irwin  and  Company,  1957c 

2.  The  Kittredge  Shake3peares ,  Toronto:  Ginn  and  Company, 

1939. 
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3*  The  Folger  Library,  Wright  and  LaMar,  New  York:  The 

Pocket  Library,  1958* 

if.  Ferguson,  F.A.,  Toronto:  Clarke,  Irwin  and  Company,  1954° 

5*  Stevenson,  O.J.,  Toronto:  The  Copp  Clark  Publishing 

Company  Limited,  I960. 

6.  MacMillan  and  Company,  New  York:  1959. 

7.  Swan  Edition,  Toronto:  Longman's,  Green  and  Company,  1958. 

8.  The  New  Hudson,  London:  Ginn  and  Company  Limited,  1933. 

Three  teachers  stated  that  they  had  no  preferences. 

From  other  teachers,  unsolicited  comments  such  as  the 

following  were  received: 

(a)  We  use  the  Folger  Library  Edition  but  The  Swan 
Ed  it  ion  is  less  embarrassing. 

(b)  We  like  Ki ttredge  for  the  students  but  I  use  J. 

Dover  Wilson's  What  Happens  in  Hamlet?-*-  for  my 
own  guidance. 

(c)  In  this  order:  (l)  Folger  (notes  are  good  and  on 
opposite  page)  (2)  Ki ttredge ,  (3)  Stevenson 
(although  it  is  cut,  the  extra  material  is  nice). 

(d)  Ferguson  Edition  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Richard  II. 
Rosser  Edition  of  Macbeth ,  and,  any  edition  of 
Hamlet  other  than  Ki ttredge ! 

(e)  The  Stevenson  Edition  -  the  notes  are  practical 
and  suited  to  Grade  XII  level.  Ki_ttred_ge  is 
geared  to  graduate  English  students. 

(f)  Ki ttredge  -  supplemented  with  Coles '  Notes  and 
Translations . 

(g)  The  best  introduction  to  the  play  that  I  know 
of  is  in  the  Rosser  Edition. 


J.D.  Wilson,  What  Happens  in  Hamlet?  New  York: 
Cambridge  at  the  University  Press,  193"5« 
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(h)  No  preference  -  1  encourage  students  to  get 
different  editions  so  that  they  may  interchange 
texts  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  opinions  of 
various  editors. 

(i)  I  use  Ki t tredge  which  the  school  provides*  but  I 
prefer  the  Rosser  Edition! 

(j)  I  found  the  parallel-column  edition  particularly 
useful.  The  page  was  arranged  in  three  columns 
under  the  following  headings:  General  Notes* 

Text  of  the  Play,  and  Notes. 

(k)  The  Folger  is  the  best,  and  I  have  used  many. 

(l)  The  Folger  is  adequate  -  and  cheap. 

(m)  Ki ttredge  for  a  good  class;  Rosser  for  an  average 
or  slow  group. 


Summary 


As  the  evidence  presented  in  this  chapter  is  somewhat 
diverse,  the  following  summary  is  provided: 

1.  By  means  of  mailed  questionnaires  the  investigator 
surveyed  English  30  teachers  in  the  eight  cities  of  Alberta. 
An  83.I  per  cent  return  was  realized. 

2.  Responses  from  page  one  of  the  questionnaire  revealed 
a  wide  range: 


taught, 


(a) 

in 

the 

(b) 

in 

the 

( c  ) 

in 

the 

(d) 

in 

the 

ing  a  Shakespearean  play. 
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3.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  respondents  took  Chapter  5s 

,fApprec iating  Drama'1 ,  from  Thought  and  Expression,  before 
studying  the  Shakespearean  drama;  forty  per  cent  took  this 
chapter  during  or  after  studying  the  play. 

Ip o  The  respondents  preferred  many  different  play  texts „ 


CHAPTER  IV 


QUESTIONNAIRE  RESPONSES  ON  THE  TEACHING 

OF  THE  SHAKESPEAREAN  DRAMA  IN  ENGLISH  30 

A.  INTRODUCING  THE  PLAY 

In  order  to  discover  what  procedures  were  followed, 
which  techniques  were  emphasized,  and  how  much  time  was 
spent  in  introducing  the  Shakespearean  play,  seven  possible 
content  approaches  and  seven  possible  procedures  were 
listed o  Teachers  were  asked  to  check  those  which  they  had 
used.  Results  are  tabulated  in  Table  IV. 

Table  IV  would  seem  to  indicate  that: 

(a)  Surveys  of  the  historical  background  of  the  play 
and  the  Elizabethan  theatre  were  accomplished  in  several 
different  ways  with  the  class  lecture  method  being  most  fre¬ 
quently  employed.  Review  discussions  and  assigned  readings 
ranked  second  and  third  in  popularity. 

(b)  Slightly  less  emphasis  was  placed  on  surveying 
the  Elizabethan  times. 

(c)  Teachers  do  not  use  audio-visual  devices  exten¬ 
sively  in  introducing  a  Shakespearean  play  to  their  classes. 

(d)  Some  teachers  used  films  or  filmstrips  for  sur¬ 
veying  the  Elizabethan  theatre.  (See  Appendix  D) . 
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Discussion 


Would  more  teachers  have  used  audio-visual  material 
if  more  had  been  available?  It  would  appear  that  there  are 
few  films  and  filmstrips  available  for  purchase  which  would 
be  suitable  for  introducing  the  Shakespearean  drama.'*' 

(e)  From  the  seventh  column  of  Table  IV  it  is 
apparent  that  although  duplicated  materials  are  widely  used 
in  surveying  the  Elizabethan  theatre,  they  are  less  exten¬ 
sively  used  in  other  areas  (e.g.  A  Survey  of  the  Elizabethan 
Language,  A  Survey  of  the  -Play  Production,  and  A  Survey  of 
the  Dramatic  Poetry  of  William  Shakespeare). 

(f)  Some  teachers  stated  that  they  surveyed  the 
Shakespearean  poetry  and  the  Elizabethan  language  during  the 
play  reading,  rather  than  during  the  introductory  phase  of 
the  unit. 

Time  Spent  in  Introducing  the  Play 

Teachers  were  also  asked  to  indicate  the  amount  of 
time  they  spent  on  each  of  the  introductory  activities. 

^For  example,  one  entitled  William  Shakespeare:  Back¬ 
ground  for  Iiis  Works  is  listed  in  the  Educational  Film  Guide, 
1953  >  with  the  following  description: 

Shows  the  places  of  Shakespeare's  times  and  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  English  life.  Brief  synopses  are  presented  from 
some  of  the  "mos t-s tud ied"  plays,  including  Macbeth  and  llamle  t . 

This  fourteen-minute  film  was  not  available  for  rental 
in  1962  and  its  purchase  price  was  listed  at  $62.50  in  black 
and  white,  $125.00  in  color. 
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The  results  are  tabulated  below  in  Table  V. 

TABLE  V 

.RESPONDENTS  1  ASSESSMENT  OF  TOTAL  TIME  SPENT 
ON  INTRODUCING  A  SHAKESPEAREAN  PLAY 


TIME  , 

ALLOTTED 

Pjo 

CONTENT 

Th  i 

Time  Spent 
On 

s  Activity 

One 

Period 

Two 

Period  s 

Three 

Periods 

l)  A  Survey  of  the 
Historical  Back¬ 
ground  of  the  Play 

8 

31 

9 

5 

2)  A  Survey  of  the 
Elizabethan  Times 

8 

27 

11 

2 

3)  A  Survey  of  the 
Elizabethan  Theatre 

4 

29 

19 

3 

4)  A  Survey  of  the 

Life  of  William. 
Shakespeare 

9 

25 

3 

2 

5)  A  Survey  of  the 
Elizabethan  Language 

13 

12 

2 

0 

6)  A  Survey  of  the 

Play  Production 

9 

14 

3 

0 

7)  A  Survey  of  the 
Dramatic  Poetry  of 
William.  Shakespeare 

14 

7 

2 

1 

8)  Others 

4 

2 

1 

Prom  the  above  it  may  be  seen  that  the  majority  of 
teachers  devote  one  period,  rather  than  two  or  more,  to 
individual  Introductory  phases  of  the  Shakespearean  unit. 
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Some  teachers  stated  that  they  integrated  all  phases 
of  the  introduction  and  could  not,  therefore,  give  an 
accurate  time  assessment  for  each  content  heading. 

Therefore,  from  page  2  of  the  questionnaire, 
"Introducing  the  Play",  it  is  concluded  that: 

(a)  Teachers  used  a  variety  of  instructional 
approaches  in  introducing  the  Shakespearean  drama  to  their 
class  . 

(b)  Review  discussions,  class  lectures,  and  assigned 
readings  were  the  most  frequently-employed  techniques. 

(c)  Audio-visual  aids  were  not  used  extensively. 

(d)  The  least  emphasized  of  the  content  headings  was 
“The  Dramatic  Poetry  of  William  Shakespeare"  (possibly  be¬ 
cause  study  of  the  poetry  is  carried  on  in  conjunction  with 
the  reading  of  the  play). 

(e)  Many  of  the  teachers  in  this  survey  did  not 
stress  a  study  of  the  Elizabethan  language  or  a  survey  of 
the  play  production. 

(f)  Although  the  majority  of  teachers  spent  one  per¬ 
iod  on  one  or  more  of  the  introductory  topics,  some  teachers 
integrated  the  introduction  of  such  items  as  "A  Survey  of  the 
Elizabethan  Times",  "A  Survey  of  the  Elizabethan  Language", 
and  "A  Survey  of  the  Play  Production",  into  the  day-by-day 


study  of  the  play. 


. 
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3.  THE  PLAY  ITSELF 

After  the  play  had  been  introduced  to  the  class,  how 
did  teachers  proceed  to  teach  the  play  itself?  How  did  they 
conduct  the  first  reading?  What  techniques  did  they  employ? 
Did  they  have  students  read  the  play  more  than  once? 

Answers  to  such  questions  were  solicited  on  page  3 
of  the  questionnaire  where  the  teachers  were  asked  to  use 
the  following  key  in  making  responses: 

+  frequently  used 

Is'  used  an  average  amount 

seldom  used 
O  never  used 

Entitled  ''Reading  the  Play",  page  3  was  divided  into 

three  sections  which  were  headed:  "First  Reading",  "Second 
Reading",  and  "Third  Reading".  The  responses  for  the  first 
section  are  tabulated  below  with  the  survey  results  shown  at 
the  right  under  the  aforementioned  key  signs.  The  furthest 
column,  on  the  right,  headed  "No  Report"  indicates  how  many 
teachers  gave  no  response  to  each  particular  question. 

From.  Table  VI  it  may  be  seen  that: 

a)  Teachers  frequently  read  the  play  aloud  to  their 
classes. 

b)  Much  time  was  usually  spent  on  the  first  reading. 

c)  The  first  reading  was  more  teacher  directed  than 


student  directed 


; 


. 
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The  First  Reading 


TABLE  VI 


HOW  TEACHERS  CONDUCTED  THE  FIRST  READING 


OF  THE  PLAY 


In 

the  first  reading  of 

1/ 

— 

o 

No 

the  play,  did  you  -  Frequently 

Average 

Seldom 

Never 

Repo: 

a) 

read  the  play  aloud  to 
the  class? 

35 

5 

9 

9 

6 

b) 

have  class  members 
assist  in  the  reading? 

12 

19 

14 

11 

8 

c  ) 

have  the  class  read  the 
play  silently? 

17 

14 

10 

15 

8 

d) 

have  class  members  para¬ 
phrase  difficult 
passages? 

10 

lA 

00 

10 

14 

5 

e ) 

assign  scenes  for  stu¬ 
dent  "walk-through”? 

0 

2 

7 

39 

16 

f ) 

have  students  choose 
scenes  for  "walk¬ 
throughs"  ? 

1 

2 

6 

38 

17 

g) 

encourage  students  to 
bring  reference  mater¬ 
ials  to  class  (illustra¬ 
tions,  books,  etc.)? 

9 

21 

11 

12 

11 

h) 

have  student  groups  do 
a  project? 

1 

7 

6 

35 

15 

i) 

accomplish  the  first  read¬ 
ing  quickly? 

19 

8 

2 

14 

21 

j  ) 

k) 

accomplish  the  first  read¬ 
ing  slowly? 

29 

3 

“* 

“ 

use  a  stage  model  to  illus- 

7 

10 

4 

23 

20 

trate  scene  changes? 
do  the  first  reading  in  any 
other  way? 

Specify  below: 

1) _ 

m) 

n) 


' 

< 
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d)  "Walk-throughs"  were  seldom  used  as  a  teaching 
2 

technique . 

Among  other  suggestions  which  teachers  proposed  for 
use  during  the  first  reading  of  the  play  were  the  following 
(They  are  listed  in  order  of  frequency  of  submission): 

1.  The  students  were  assigned  to  read  the  play  before  it 
was  begun  in  class.  (This  assignment  "counted'1  as  one 
book  in  the  leisure  reading  program.) 

2.  Portions  of  the  full-length  play  recording  were  used  as 
a  motivating  device  before  the  play  reading  began. 

3.  Students  read  the  play  silently  while  the  recording  was 
played  in  class. 

4.  Students,  working  in  small  groups,  were  asked  to  choose 
scenes  to  present  to  the  whole  class.  (This  was  during 
the  first  reading  of  the  play  by  the  whole  group). 
Scenes  were  presented: 

1.  as  a  reading  of  the  scene,  or, 

2.  by  a  "walk-through". 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  presentation,  class  dis¬ 
cussion  was  led  by  the  group  members. 

5.  Pictures,  charts  and  filmstrips  were  used  to  illustrate 
scene  changes. 

6.  Specific  scenes  were  pre-assigned  for  student  reading. 

7.  Class  members  were  required  to  synopsize  each  scene 
after  it  had  been  read  orally  in  class* 

8.  Students  were  given  duplicated  material  (e.g,  a  summary 
of  the  plot)  before  the  play  was  began  in  class. 


A  "walk-through"  is  defined  as  follows: 

Students  are  assigned  to,  or  volunteer  for,  specific  roles. 
With  text  in  hand  they  move  through  a  play  scene,  reading 
the  lines  aloud. 


9. 
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The  class  was  asked  to  read  the  play  in  order  to  solve 
a  specific  problem.  e.g.,  Was  Hamlet  responsible  for 
Ophelia's  death?  Was  Macbeth  insane? 


The  Second  Reading 


The  second  section  of  page  3  was  entitled  "Second 
reading  (if  used)".  Table  VII  below  gives  the  frequency  of 
response  for  each  of  the  six  questions  listed. 

TABLE  VII 

HOW  TEACHERS  CONDUCTED  THE  SECOND  READING 


OF  THE  PLAY 


Second  reading  (if  used) 

If  your  class  read  the 
play  a  second  time. 

4- 

\S 

^ _ 

o 

no 

did  they  do  so: 

frequently 

average 

seldom 

never 

an  swer 

a)  as  a  group,  orally? 

12 

8 

1 

24 

19 

b)  as  a  group,  silently? 

3 

7 

9 

21 

24 

c)  individually,  in  own 

11 

14 

7 

16 

16 

t  irrie  ? 

d)  include  uwalk- t hroughs" 

1 

11 

3 

26 

23 

of  one  or  more  scenes? 

e)  act  out  the  whole  play? 

0 

0 

4 

32 

28 

f)  while  listening  to  a  re- 

24 

10 

4 

10 

16 

cording  of  the  play  in 
class? 

in  any  other  way,  or  ways? 
Specify  below: 

g)  _ 

h) 

i) 


Because  of  the  number  of  teachers  who  either  did  not 
answer  the  questions  in  this  section  or  who  indicated  "Never" 
for  their  response,  it  might  be  assumed  that  more  than 


! 
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one-third  of  the  teachers  did  not  ask  students  to  read  the 
play  a  second  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  teachers  indicated  that  stu¬ 
dents  reread  the  play  themselves  while  listening  to  a  record¬ 
ing  of  it  -  in  this  way  a  second  reading  was  accomplished. 

As  in  the  first  reading,  teachers  submitted  additional 
suggestions  which  again  are  listed  in  order  of  frequency. 

1.  Students  were  asked  to  paraphrase  difficult  passages. 

2.  Work  sheets  were  given  to  the  class.  In  order  to  ansiver 
the  questions  on  the  sheets,  students  had  to  read 
specific  scenes  and  speeches. 

3.  Students  were  asked  to  work  out  stage  directions  for 
various  scenes. 

1|.  Student  groups  chose  scenes  for  "walk-throughs"  . 

5.  The  play  was  acted  out  as  it  was  read. 

6.  The  teacher  presented  a  challenging  question  to  be  used 
for  class  discussion.  e.g.,  Most  of  Shakespeare's 
characters  met  violent  deaths.  Why  was  this  so? 

7.  Students  made  a  model  of  the  Globe. 

8.  The  class  was  asked  to  watch  the  television  series  of 
Shakespearean  plays. 

9.  The  class  listened  to  tapes  of  the  C.B.C.  School  Broad¬ 
casts  of  Macbeth-^  (five,  thirty-minute  tapes). 

One  teacher  explained  how  he  accomplished  both  first 

and  second  reading  "at  one  time". 

1.  The  class  read  a  scene  very  quickly,  orally. 

2.  The  class  then  read  the  same  scene  very  slowly, 
pausing  frequently  for  explanations  and  discussion. 


3 


Supra 


> 


p-34 


of  Chapter  2. 


See  Footnote  jf[\  \  . 
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The  Third  Reading 


The  results  of  the  third  and  last  section  of  page  3 
are  tabulated  below  (Table  VIII). 


TABLE  VIII 

HOW  TEACHERS  CONDUCTED  THE  THIRD  READING 


OF  THE  PLAY 


Third  reading  (if  used) 


Was  the  third  reading 
d  one : 


Frequently 


1/ 

Average 


—  O  No 

Seldom  Never  Answer 


2  58 

2  61 

1  jplp 

0  ij.6 

play  in  class? 
in  any  other  way,  or 
ways?  Specify  below: 

e)  _ _ _ 

f )  _ _ 

g)  _ _ 


a)  in  class,  orally? 

b)  in  class,  silently? 

c)  at  home? 

d)  while  listening  to 
a  recording  of  the 


4 

0 

18 

17 


0 

1 

1 

1 


0 

0 

0 

0 


The  results  of  Table  VIII  above  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  very  few  teachers  insisted  upon  a  third  reading  of  the 
play.  Many  of  them,  in  fact,  commented  that  there  was  insuf¬ 
ficient  time  for  the  use  of  this  procedure. 

Others  stated  that  they  assigned  essays  which  would 
necessitate  the  careful  rereading  of  the  play.  (For  example: 
’’Compare  and  Contrast  the  Characters  of  Macbeth  and  Lady 
Macbeth” ) . 

Several  teachers  had  classes  read  the  play  silently 
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while  listening  to  a  recording  of  it. 

In  summary  of  page  3  of  the  questionnaire,  "Reading 
the  Play",  it  would  appear  that: 

1.  Teachers  were  co-operative  in  giving  suggestions,  in 
explicitly  listing  procedures  which  had  proven  successful 
in  their  experience. 

2.  Methodology  for  the  play  study  varied  with  individual 
teachers,  as  it  had  in  the  introducing  of  the  play. 

3.  The  wide  use  of  records,  filmstrips,  group  projects, 
and  "walk-throughs"  in  teaching  the  play  itself  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  many  teachers  are  concerned  with 
student  understanding,  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  the 
Shakespearean  drama. 

One  of  the  four  teachers  who  had  his  class  read  the 
play  three  times  made  the  following  summation: 

1.  First  reading  ....  for  the  plot. 

2.  Second  reading  ...  for  thorough  understanding.  . 

3.  Third  reading  ....  for  appreciation  and  enjoyment.^ 

Class  Time  Spent  on  Readings 


Teachers  were  asked  to  estimate  the  number  of  class 
periods  spent  on  each  reading  of  the  play.  The  following 
tables  show  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  the  first  reading 
(Table  IX),  the  second  reading  (Table  X),  and  the  third  read¬ 
ing  (Table  XI),  with  a  summary  of  the  class  time  spent  on  all 
readings  given  in  Table  XII. 


^Supra,  p.  26. 


(Chapter  II) 


' 
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TABLE  IX 


TOTAL  CLASS  TIME  SPENT 


ON  THE  FIRST  READING 


OF  THE  PLAY 


No .  of 

Periods 

(Frequency) 
No.  of 
Teachers 

A. 

0 

10 

B. 

0-5 

12 

C. 

6-10 

10 

D. 

11-15 

10 

E. 

16-20 

10 

F. 

21  -25 

8 

G. 

26-30 

1 

U 

11  • 

31-35 

1 

I. 

36-lj.O 

2 

Total 

2k 

TABL 

E  X 

TOTAL 

CLASS 

TIME  SPENT 

ON  THE 

SECOND  READING 

OF 

THE 

PLAY 

No 

.  of 

No .  of 

Periods 

Teachers 

0 

17 

0 

-5 

26 

6 

-10 

13 

11 

-15 

4- 

16 

-20 

4- 

Total 

64 

From  Table  IX  it  can  be 
concluded  that: 

1.  The  majority  of  teachers 
did  not  spend  more  than  25 
class  periods  on  the  first 
read ing . 

2.  The  ten  teachers  in  Cate¬ 
gory  A  stated  that  they  had 
had  students  read  the  play 
out  of  class  as  a  first 
read ing. 


The  findings  listed  in 
Table  X  indicate  that  the 
majority  of  the  teachers 
spent  fewer  than  10  per¬ 
iods  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  play. 
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TABLE  XI 

TOTAL  GLASS  TIME  SPENT 
ON  THE  THIRD  READING 


OF  THE  PLAY 


No.  of 
Periods 


No .  of 
Teachers 


0 

o-5 

60 

4 

Total 

64 

TABLE 

XII 

TOTAL  CLASS 

TIME  SPENT 

ON  ALL  READINGS 

OF  THE 

PLAY 

No .  of 

Period  s 

Frequency 

0-10 

6 

11-20 

24 

21-30 

23 

31-1+0 

4 

l+i-So 

l 

Total 

59 

No  Report 

5 

Grand  Total 

64 

The  evidence  given  in  Table 
XI  indicates  that  sixty  of 
the  sixty-four  teachers  in 
the  survey  did  not  have 
students  read  the  play  a 
third  time.  Several  of 
them  stated  that  there  was 
not  time  to  do  so. 


The 

XII 


find ings 
indicate 


listed 
that : 


in  Table 


a)  Approximately  eighty  per 
cent  (79.66 fo)  of  the  survey 
members  stated  that  they 
spent  from  11-30  periods  in 
all  readings  of  the  play. 

b)  There  was  a  wide  range  in 
the  number  of  periods  spent 
on  all  readings,  e.g.  one 
teacher  devoted  four  class 
periods,  another  fifty. 

c)  When  one  considers  that 
the  Curriculum  Guide  recom- 


spent  on  the  drama  section  of 
Shakespearean  drama  by  itself 
than  twenty-five  or  thirty  of 


mends  that  eight  weeks 
(forty  class  periods)  be 
the  English  30  course, 6  the 
should  surely  not  usurp  more 
the  total. 


5' 

The  Senior  High  School  Curriculum  Guide 
Alberta,  Edmonton,  19o2),  p.  71. 


(Province  of 


rl-i  -  an-*  . 
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C.  ASSIGNMENTS 

On  page  4  of  the  questionnaire  teachers  were  asked  to 
use  the  key  they  had  used  on  page  3  to  signify  the  types  of 
assignments  they  had  had  their  students  complete.  On  the 
same  page,  and  using  the  same  key,  they  were  directed  to 
indicate  how  they  had  dealt  with  the  completed  assignments. 

In  addition,  on  page  4>  survey  members  were  requested 
to  specify  any  other  assignments  they  had  had  their  students 
do,  and  to  denote  the  amount  of  class  time  allowed  for 
assignments . 

Assignments  Given 

The  first  part  of  the  page  is  reproduced  on  the 
following  page  with  the  tabulated  survey  results. 

Certain  significant  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the 
results  reported  in  Table  XIII. 

1.  Teachers  in  this  survey  used  some  types  of  assign¬ 
ments  more  than  others.  A  few  of  those  cited  were: 

Memorization  by  individual  student  method. 

Written  paragraphs. 

Written,  and  oral,  paraphrased  interpretations  of  a 
speech  or  a  scene. 

Written  synopsis  of  the  play  plot. 

Written  essays  of  5>00  words  or  fewer. 

Whole  group  discussions. 

Questions  from  old  examination  papers  worked  out. 

With  the  exception  of  "whole  group  discussions"  the 
emphasis  among  the  favored  types  of  assignments  was  upon  the 


written  exercise. 
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2.  Among  types  of  assignments  seldom  used  are  the 
f ollowing : 

Memorization  by  choral  group  method. 

Written  essays  of  more  than  5>00  words. 

Sketches,  making  stage  model,  costumes,  etc. 

Written  modernized  version  of  a  scene,  or  scenes. 

Panel  discussions. 

Small  group  discussions. 

'’Walk-throughs'*  . 

Group  projects. 

Research. 

Most  of  the  "seldom  used"  would  seem  to  be  orals 
small  group  exercises. 

There  may  be  several  reasons  for  some  assignments 
being  used  more  frequently  than  others: 

a)  Teachers  may  have  felt  that  students  should  work 
out  questions  from  old  examination  papers  because  the  English 
30  Final  Examination  included  Questions  on  the  Shakespearean 
drama.  Part  A  of  this  examination  demanded  skill  in  written 
expression;  Part  3  required  students  to  write  an  essay  of 
approximately  four  hundred  words. 

b)  Some  teachers  may  have  chosen  to  give  the  same 
types  of  assignments  which  they  themselves  had  been  required 
to  do. 

c)  Some  teachers  may  have  hesitated  to  give  assign¬ 
ments  which  were  "new"  of  "different"  to  them. 

d)  Teachers  may  have  felt  that  they  did  not  have 
sufficient  time  to  give  more  assignments  than  they  gave. 
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Teachers  were  generous  with  their  suggestions  for 
assignments  not  listed  in  the  questionnaire.  Submissions,  in 
order  of  frequency  were  as  follows: 

1.  Students  were  given  worksheets  -  a  set  of  questions 
on  each  Act.  These  could  be  worked  at  home  and 
discussed  in  class. 

2.  Outstanding  student-produced  paragraphs  and  essays 
were  duplicated,  distributed  and  discussed. 

3.  Students  were  encouraged  to  keep  workbooks  in  which 
all  assignments  were  placed. 

Ip.  Students  were  asked  to  diagram  the  play  plot. 

(See  Appendix  E)  . 

5.  The  teacher  listed  several  personality  traits. 

Students  identified  the  character  possessing  the 
trait  and  explained  the  situation  in  which  it  was 
d isplayed . 

6.  Students  were  asked  to  list  conflicts,  scene  by 
s  c  ene . 

7.  Students  held  a  mock  trial:  "Was  Macbeth  more  guilty 
than  Lady  Macbeth?" 

Having  given  the  above  assignments,  what  did  teachers 
then  do  with  them?  The  second  part  of  page  Ip  asked  nine  ques¬ 
tions  which  were  designed  to  answer  that  query.  The  results 
are  tabulated  on  the  following  page. 

Prom  the  reported  responses  noted  in  Table  XVI  it  may 
be  concluded  that: 

a)  Teachers  marked  the  most  of  the  assignments. 

b)  Some  teachers  asked  students  to  mark  one  or  more 
as  s ignments . 

c)  Separate  marks  were  usually  given  for  content  and 
s tyle . 


- 
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Treatment  of  Completed  Assignments 


TABLE  XIV 

WHAT  WAS  DONE  WITH  COMPLETED  ASSIGNMENTS 


How  did  you  deal  with  the 
completed  assignments? 
By  using  the  key,  check 
the  list  below. 


a)  Did  you  read  some  assign¬ 
ments  aloud  to  the  whole 
class? 

b)  Did  you  mark  them  by 
rating  scale? 

c)  Did  you  ask  students  to 
read  good  paragraphs, 
essays,  etc.>to  the 
whole  class? 

d)  Did  you  post  good  assign¬ 
ments  on  the  bulletin 
board  ? 

e)  Did  you  have  students  mark 
one  or  more  assignments? 

f)  Did  you  give  20 %  or  more 
toward  the  report  card 
mark? 

g)  Did  you  give  less  than  20% 
toward  the  report  card 
mark? 

h)  Did  you  give  separate  marks 
for  content  and  style  in 
written  assignments? 

i)  Did  you  give  differentiated 
assignments  because  of  in¬ 
dividual  differences? 


■+- 


O 


No 


uently 

Average 

Seldom 

Never 

Rep 

10 

31 

11 

6 

6 

13 

21 

11 

11 

8 

7 

27 

9 

14 

7 

2 

15 

18 

19 

10 

7 

10 

18 

17 

12 

18 

23 

1 

11 

11 

7 

11 

8 

16 

22 

16 

22 

8 

18 

0 

7 

22 

10 

15 

10 

If  you  dealt  with  completed 
assignments  in  any  other  way, 
or  ways,  please  specify  below: 


' 

■ 
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d)  Many  teachers  gave  differentiated  assignments  be¬ 
cause  of  students'  individual  differences. 

e)  Recognition  was  usually  given  to  superior  work. 

Glass  Time  Spent  on  Assignments 

The  total  amount  of  class  time  students  spent  on 
assignments  is  summarized  in  Table  XV  below. 

TABLE  XV 

TOTAL  CLASS  TIME  DEVOTED  TO  ASSIGNMENTS 


No.  of  teachers 

39 

11 

14 
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No.  of  periods 

0-5 

6-10 

No  report 


Total 


The  majority  of  teachers  (61  per  cent)  allowed  stu¬ 
dents  to  spend  five  or  fewer  class  periods  on  assignments. 

A  minority  of  the  survey  group  (17  per  cent)  devoted 
from  six  to  ten  class  periods  doing  assignments  while  the 
remainder  of  the  group  (22  per  cent)  gave  no  report  of  any 
class  time  allocated  to  assignment  work. 

From  Part  1  of  Page  4>  "Assignments",  it  may  be  seen 

that : 

1.  Many  suggestions  for  assignments  were  received  from 
the  respondents. 
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2.  Conventional  types  of  assignments  were  the  ones 
most  frequently  given  to  students  by  teachers  questioned  in 
this  survey:  x^ritten  paragraphs  and  essays,  working  questions 
from  old  examination  papers^,  paraphrased  interpretations, 
whole  group  discussions  and  memorization  by  individual  method. 

3.  The  emphasis  was  on  the  written  rather  than  the 
oral  exercise. 

4..  On  the  whole,  assignments  were  teacher  marked. 

5.  Recognition  was  quite  often  given  to  students 
whose  assignments  had  been  well  done. 

6.  Most  teachers  did  not  allow  more  than  five  class 
periods  in  which  to  do  assignments. 

D.  THE  CONCLUSION 

Assuming  that  the  Shakespearean  play  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  a  class,  that  it  has  been  studied  by  the  group,  and 
that  certain  assignments  based  upon  its  study  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  how  is  its  study  then  concluded?  What  steps  do 
teachers  take  in  this,  the  final  stage,  of  teaching  the 
drama? 

The  last  page  of  the  questionnaire,  page  5*  listed 
several  suggestions  for  ending  the  unit  and  asked  teachers  to 
use  the  same  key  as  they  had  used  formerly  to  show  their 
preferences . 

Concluding  tho  Flay  Unit 
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From  Table  XVI  it  may  be  seen  that  the  most  frequently 
employed  devices  for  ending  the  play  were: 

•  assigned  essays, 
recordings , 
examinations,  and 
teacher  summaries. 

The  least  used  devices  included: 

creative  writing  exercises, 
reading  "other"  Shakespeare  plays, 
dramatizations , 

"walk-throughs"  , 
filmstrips,  and, 
student  summaries. 

Several  teachers  stated  that  they  would  like  to  have 
time  to  do  more  than  they  did.  Others  suggested  that 
creative  writing  exercises  and  reading  other  Shakespearean 
dramas  were  excellent  enrichment  assignments  for  the  more 
gifted  student.  A  few  teachers  favored  the  inclusion  of  one 
or  more  Shakespearean  plays  on  the  student  leisure  reading 
programs. 

The  survey  members  presented  other  procedures  for  the 
play  unit  conclusion.  Among  them  were  the  following: 

a)  Excerpt  quizzes.  (Who  spoke  the  key  lines?  To  whom? 

Where?  When?  Why? ) 

b)  Character  sketches. 

c)  A  list  of  the  forwarding  action  scenes. 

d)  Pantomimes  of  scenes. 

e)  Written  modern  versions  of  scene  or  scenes. 

f)  Oral  comparisons  with  modern  plays. 
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g)  Students  were  required  to  find  the  flaw  or  weakness 
in  each  character  which  may  have  caused  his  or  her 
death. 

h)  Students  were  given  a  list  of  the  main  characters. 
Did  each  get  what  he  deserved?  If  not,  why  not? 

i)  Carefully-selected  students  taped  scenes  from  many 
Shakespearean  plays.  (This  work  was  done  out  of 
class  and  presented  in  class  with  a  commentary  of 
the  preceding  action). 

j)  Students  were  asked  to  work  through  unfamiliar 
scenes  from  other  Shakespearean  plays. 


Class  Time  Spent  on  Concluding  the  Flay 

The  amount  of  class  time  which  teachers  spent  on  con¬ 
cluding  the  play  unit  is  summarized  below,  in  Table  XVII. 

TABLE  XVII 

CLASS  TIME  SPENT  IN  CONCLUDING  THE  UNIT 


No.  of  Periods 

No.  of  Teachers 

Approximately 

0-5 

14-5 

(70  per  cent) 

6-10 

6 

(10  per  cent) 

No  report 

13 

(20  per  cent) 

Total 

61*. 

(100  per  cent) 

From  the  evidence  presented  above  it  can  be  deduced 
that  the  majority  of  the  teachers  (70  per  cent)  spent  fewer 
than  five  periods  in  concluding  the  Shakespearean  drama. 

In  summation,  it  may  be  noted  that: 
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1.  The  techniques  which  were  most  often  used  in  con- 
eluding  the  play  were  largely  teacher-centred.  (e.g.  teacher 
assigned  essays,  teacher-constructed  examinations  and  teacher 
made  summaries). 

2.  Many  teachers  seemed  to  feel  that  they  could  not 
devote  enough  time  to  concluding  the  play  unit. 

3.  Again,  respondents  were  generous  with  comments 
and  suggestions. 


CHAPTER  V 


INFERENCES  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

Good  and  Scates^  suggest  that  the  value  of  a  descrip¬ 
tive  survey  lies  in  its  ability,  not  only  to  investigate 
present  conditions,  but  also  to  recommend  procedures  for 
future  developments.  From  the  findings  of  the  questionnaire 
(tabulated  in  Chapters  III  and  IV  of  this  study)  certain 
inferences  can  be  made  concerning  the  teaching  of  the  Shake¬ 
spearean  drama  in  Alberta  during  the  early  1960's.  In  view 
of  the  evidence  presented,  it  should  also  be  possible  to 
make  recommendations  relative  to  future  trends  and  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  province. 

In  drawing  implications  and  inferences  relative  to 
present  and  future  instructional  procedures  in  the  teaching 
of  the  Shakespearean  drama,  the  investigator  has  taken  a 
value  position  based  largely  upon  the  opinions  and  counsel 
of  contemporary  spokesmen  in  the  field  of  English  literature 
(as  related  in  Chapter  II  of  this  study). 

THE  PRESENT  SCENE 

A  Shift  in  Emphasis 

Shakespeare's  plays  have  always  been  part  of  the 

1 

Good  and  Scates,  op .  c i t . ,  (Chapter  II) 
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Alberta  English  course, 
this  century,  there  were 
teaching  procedures  used 
program. 


However,  during  the  first  half  of 
some  significant  changes  in  the 
for  this  phase  of  the  literature 


Mr.  Sawicki  pointed  out  that  in  1905  the  school's 
duty  was  to  transmit  the  cultural  heritage  through  classical 
works  which  had  stood  the  test  of  time.  The  method  of  study 
used  at  that  time  was  a  rigorous  line-by-line  analysis  of 
the  text. 

In  1930,  the  Handbook  for  Secondary  Schools  in 
Alberta, outlined,  with  detailed  instructions,  the  specific 
points  to  be  taught  in  each  of  the  recommended  "three  read¬ 
ings"  of  the  play.  The  instructions  which  were  given  ex¬ 
plicitly  stated  that  the  drama  should  be  studied  intensively 
as  "dramatic  poetry". 

In  1962,  the  Shakespearean  drama  has  not  changed  but 
its  treatment  has,  for  it  is  now  taught  much  less  intensively 
than  formerly.  The  survey  results  indicate  that  it  is  not 
now  taught  to  exact  specifications;  that  teachers  are  more 
concerned  with  student  attitudes  toward  the  drama  itself. 

Prom  comments  and  responses  submitted  on  the  questionnaires, 
teachers  seem  to  frequently  ask  themselves  such  questions  as: 


Sawicki,  op.  c i t . ,  (Chapter  VII ) 

3 

Department  of  Education,  Handbook  for  Secondary 
Schools  in  Alberta,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  1930* 
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a)  Is  the  drama  meaningful  to  my  students? 

b)  Do  they  recognize  and  respect  the  skill  of  the 
playwright,  Shakespeare? 

c)  Do  they  admire  his  characterization? 

d)  Have  I  somehow  made  it  possible  for  them  to  under¬ 
stand  that,  although  customs  in  language  and  dress  change 
with  the  years,  human  nature  remains  basically  the  same? 

Briefly,  the  emphasis  has  shifted,  for  although  the 
Shakespearean  drama  was  part  of  a  '’subject-centred"  curricu¬ 
lum  for  many  years,  the  survey  results  indicate  that  many 
teachers  now  view  it  as  a  "student-centred"  course.  In 
other  words,  the  subject  matter  is  now  of  secondary  import¬ 
ance;  students’  attitudes,  liking  and  understanding  of  the 
subject  are  of  primary  importance. 

A  Variety  of  Techniques 

The  questionnaire  findings  in  this  study  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  many  students  have  learned  to  enjoy  Shakespearean 
drama  because  teachers  have  used  a  variety  of  approaches  and 
techniques  in  attempting  to  make  their  instruction  interesting. 
For  instance,  many  teachers  stated  that  they  used  recordings 
and  oral  readings;  others  indicated  that  they  used  films, 
filmstrips,  stage  models  and  oral  reports;  and  a  few  teachers 
spoke  enthusiastically  of  techniques  using  "walk-throughs", 
student  projects,  small  group  work  (panels,  etc.),  tapes  from 
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the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation,  and  choral  memoriza¬ 
tion. 

Authorities  such  as  Burton,  Hudson,  Mirrielees and 
others,  urged  teachers  to  provide  varied  classroom  exper¬ 
iences  in  literature.  Robert  Ornstein  stated  that  teachers 
should  use  every  known  method  in  teaching  the  Shakespearean 
drama.  He  believed  that  this  was  necessary  in  order  to  cope 
with  the  difficulties  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  to  provide  for 
students1  individual  differences  and  to  meet,  and  possibly  to 
overcome^ s tud ents '  antipathy  and  antagonism. 

Certainly  Alberta  teachers  should  be  commended  for 
their  diversification  in  teaching  methodology  for,  whether  it 
was  in  introducing  the  play,  conducting  play  readings,  or 
concluding  the  play  unit,  the  members  of  this  survey  gave 
evidence  to  indicate  the  use  of  a  wide  variety  of  procedures. 

Less  Variety/  in  Assignments 

Less  divergence  was  apparent  in  the  assignments  which 
teachers  gave  -  the  accent  being  on  written  exercises  of  a 
conventional  nature,  such  as  paragraphs,  essays  and  examina¬ 
tions.  With  the  emphasis  on  the  written,  there  seemed  little 
opportunity  for  students  to  do  projects,  research,  creative 
writing,  sketches  or  models.  One  might  surmise  that  teachers, 

^Supra . , 


(Chapter  II) 
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ever  aware  of  the  Departmental  Examination,  gave  assignments 
which  were  geared  to  prepare  students  for  writing  the  ex¬ 
ternal  examinations.  (e.g.  The  majority  of  the  respondents 
assigned  questions  from  old  Departmental  papers  for  students 
to  work  at  home  or  in-  class J 

The  results  of  this  study  indicate  that  teachers  used 
the  examination  technique  extensively'/  some  respondents 
stating  that  examinations  were  given  at  the  end  of  each  Act, 
as  well  as  at  the  end  of  the  play  in  their  classes. 

On  the  other  hand,  little  emphasis  was  placed  upon 
oral  assignments.  With  the  exception  of  whole  group  discus¬ 
sions,  which  many  teachers  favored,  slight  stress  was  given 
to  oral  reports,  small  group  discussions,  or  lines  spoken 
aloud  on  "walk-throughs".^ 

Silent  memorization  was  accented  by  the  survey  members, 
although  a  few  teachers  strongly  recommended  the  use  of 
choral  memorization,  asserting  that  through  it,  students 
learned  significant  lines  more  quickly  and  admitted  enjoyment 
of  the  experience. 

It  might  be  inferred,  from  the  results  of  this  survey, 
that  some  teachbrs  still  hesitate  to  use  new  and  unfamiliar 
techniques,  thereby  missing  opportunities  for  improved 


The  reader  may  remember  the  importance  which  contem¬ 
porary  spokesmen  accorded  to  oral  expression.  (See  Chapter  II) 
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instructional  procedures.  Teachers  at  one  time  may  have  hesi¬ 
tated  to  use  recordings  in  their  classrooms;  their  use  is  now 
widely  accepted  and  acclaimed. 

Little  Use  of  the  Acting  Method 

Certainly  Shakespeare  has  never  been  considered 
particularly  easy  to  teach,  and  any  highly-recommended  pro¬ 
cedure  should  be  given  some  consideration.  For  instance, 
spokesmen^  quoted  earlier  in  this  study  emphasized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  acting  method  of  teaching  Shakespeare,  claim¬ 
ing  that  it  helped  to  increase  student  interest,  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  the  drama.  Yet  few  teachers  in  this 
study  appear  to  use  the  acting  method  (e.g.  "walk-throughs", 
panel  discussions  and  dramatizations  in  general). 

For  decades,  authorities  such  as  Hudson,  Dakin,  Reed 
7 

and  Hook, 1  have  advocated  that  students  be  allowed  to  read 
lines  orally  and  to  walk  through  scenes.  J.N.  Hook's  words 
bear  repetition: 

Studying  plays  in  school  is  artificial  and  unnatural 
unless  the  plays  are  acted  and  not  merely  studied. ^ 

Do  teachers  ignore  the  opportunities  that  exist  in 
allowing  students  to  attempt  some  form  of  dramatization  during 


Supra,  (Chapter  II) 
^Ibid .  (Chapter  II) 
look,  op .  ci t . , 


p.  23,  (Chapter  II) 


rv 
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a  Shakespearean  play  unit  because  they  are  unfamiliar  with 
the  teaching  techniques  required? 

THE  FUTURE  SCENE 

The  English  Teacher’s  Professional  Task 

With  greater  emphasis  upon  student  liking,  understand¬ 
ing  and  appreciation  of  the  Shakespearean  drama,  with  more 
teaching  aids,  textbooks  and  reference  materials  available 
than  ever  before,  it  becomes  the  teacher's  professional 
respons ibility : 

1.  to  make  wise  choices  of  textual  materials, 

2.  to  make  further  use  of  the  electronic  media,  and, 

3.  to  improve,  where  possible,  present  instructional 
procedures . 

Each  of  these  suggestions  is  discussed  in  further 
detail  below. 

Choice  of  Textual  Materials 

In  Chapter  II  of  this  study,  mention  was  made 
different  types  of  play  texts  currently  available, 
ents  gave  eight  preferences  which  are  listed  in  Chap 
Since  play  editions  are  quite  different,^  and  since 
procedures  may  be  influenced  by  that  difference,  it 

9 

Supra. ,  (See  Chapter  II) 


of  the 
( Respond  - 
ter  III.) 
classroom 
is 
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suggested  that  the  English  30  teacher: 

a)  should  be  familiar  with  the  types  of  editions 
which  are  available, 

b)  should  be  free  to  choose  the  edition  which  he 
prefers  to  use,  and, 

c)  should  consider  their  students'  abilities  and 
needs  when  they  choose  instructional  materials. 

A  teacher  may  not  use  the  same  play  text  for  all  of 
his  classes,  for  the  edition  which  he  chooses  for  an  average 
group  may  not  sufficiently  challenge  an  above-average  class. 
For  example,  The  Student's  Macbeth  might  serve  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  former  more  adequately  than  Kittredge  * s 
scholarly  edition. 

Use  of  the  Electronic  Media 

Electronic  devices  such  as  recordings,  films,  film¬ 
strips,  tape  recorders,  radio  and  television  were  apparently 
used  quite  frequently  by  the  majority  of  the  respondents. 
Teachers  are  to  be  commended  for  making  use  of  materials 
which  are  limited  in  quantity  and  sometimes  prohibitive  in 
price.  (See  Appendix  D  -  Films  and  Filmstrips.) 

If  electronic  media  are  to  be  of  greater  service  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Shakespearean  drama  in  future  years,  a 
larger  number  of  suitable  records,  films,  filmstrips,  and 
tapes,  will  have  to  be  produced  at  prices  which  are  not 
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considered  exorbitant  by  schools  and  school  boards. 
Recommended  Changes  in  Instructional  Procedures 

It  is  hoped  that  future  developments  in  the  teaching 
of  the  Shakespearean  drama  in  Alberta  schools  will  include,, 
at  least,  the  two  procedural  changes  delineated  below. 

1.  The  acting  method,  including  dramatizations  of 
all  kinds,  will  be  attempted  by  a  greater  number  of  English 
30  teachers. 

Group  movement  in  class  (a  requisite  for  the  use  of 
dramatization)  is  difficult  when  there  are  as  many  as  forty 
students  in  attend anc e . ^  It  is  hoped,  however,  that 
Alberta  teachers  of  English  will  not  always  have  to  endure 
such  large  class  loads.  When  they  have  fewer  students  per 
class,  more  group  work  and  dramatization  should  result. 

2.  Assignments  will  be  broadened  to  include  more 
variation  of  student  activity.  Teachers  now  use  a  number  of 
diversified  instructional  procedures,  tending  to  make  their 
class*  work  on  the  Shakespearean  drama  "student-centred". 

It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  teachers,  in  the 
future,  will  continue  to  exhibit  their  talents  for  diversity, 
and  so  will  learn  to  devise  a  variety  of  assignments  which 
will  serve  the  particular  needs  and  interests  of  their  many 
students . 
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See  Table  III,  Chapter  III. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  object  of  this  study  was  to  survey  the  procedures 
used  for  the  teaching  of  the  Shakespearean  drama  in  English 
30,  in  eight  urban  centres  of  Alberta  during  the  early 
1960's.  Its  purpose  was  threefold:  to  discover  current 
practices  in  the  teaching  of  the  Shakespearean  drama  in 
Alberta  cities*  to  make  a  quantitative  analysis  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  practices,  and  to  make  future  comparative  studies 
possible. 

This  investigation  is  based  largely  upon  the  findings 
of  questionnaires  which  were  mailed  to  all  of  the  English  30 
teachers  in  the  cities  of  Alberta  in  the  spring  of  1963° 

The  conclusions  which  are  stated  in  this  chapter  are 
drawn  from,  the  questionnaire  responses;  the  recommendations 
are  drawn  from  both  the  questionnaire  responses  and  inferences 
gleaned  from  the  professional  literature  which  was  surveyed 
and  summarized  in  Chapter  II. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The  following  conclusions  are  made  in  respect  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Shakespearean  drama  in  English  30  in  Alberta 
urban  classrooms  in  the  early  1960's. 
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A .  General  Observations 

1.  For  many  years  Shakespeare's  plays  were  taught 
intensively  in  Alberta;  the  subject  was  all-important.  Today 
they  are  taught  extensively  in  the  hope  that  students  will 
gain  an  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  Shakespearean 
drama . 

2.  Teachers  are  keenly  interested  in  the  discussing 
and  sharing  of  methods  for  the  teaching  of  the  Shakespearean 
drama. 

B .  The  Procedural  Dimension 

* 

Teachers  use  a  variety  of  approaches  and  techniques  to 
teach  the  Shakespearean  play.  Instructional  procedures  most 
favored  include  class  lectures,  whole  group  discussions, 
assigned  readings  and  the  use  of  recordings  for  the  Shake¬ 
spearean  drama  unit.  Teachers  also  show  variation  in  their 
text  preference.  Almost  all  English  30  teachers  read  the  play 
aloud  to  their  classes.  However  less  than  two  teachers  in 
ten  use  the  acting  method  extensively. 

Less  variety  is  apparent  in  the  assignments  given  to 
students.  For  example,  most  English  30  teachers  give  examina¬ 
tions  both  during  and  at  the  end  of  the  study  of  the  Shake¬ 
spearean  play.  It  seems  evident  that  the  Departmental  Examina¬ 
tion  affects  classroom  instruction  in  English  30  with  many 
students  being  required  to  work  out  questions  from  old 
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examinations . 

English  30  teachers  state  that  they  do  not  have  enough 
time  to  cover  the  Shakespearean  play  unit  adequately.  How- 
ever,  there  is  a  wide  range  in  the  number  of  class  periods 
used  for  the  Shakespearean  drama.  (The  survey  range  is  from 
three  to  ten  weeks.) 

There  is  considerable  variety  in  English  teacher  class 
load  in  the  urban  schools  of  Alberta.  Class  enrolments  in 
English  30,  for  example,  varied  from  fifteen  to  forty 
students . 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


As  comparisons  are  not  possible  until  further  surveys 
are  made,  it  is  recommended  that  future  studies  of  this  topic 
be  completed o 

Since  one  of  the  objectives  of  Alberta's  English  30 
course  is  the  development  of  a  higher  skill  in  expression,^ 
it  is  recommended  that  teachers  place  a  greater  emphasis  upcn 
oral  activities. 

As  there  are  many  play  texts  now  available,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  teachers  and  administrators  give  careful  consid¬ 
eration  to  the  ones  which  are  chosen. 

It  is  suggested  that  English  30  teachers  be  encouraged 
to  use  an  even  greater  variety  of  instructional  procedures  in 

^"Supra. ,  (See  Chapter  I) 
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ord  er : 

i.  to  cope  with  individual  differences,  and 
ii.  to  involve  students  in  interesting  classroom 
experiences . 

It  is  recommended  that  teachers  be  encouraged  to 
diversify  the  types  of  assignments  which  they  give. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  since  many  authorities 
agree  that  students  should  be  allowed  to  speak  lines  aloud 
and  to  walk  through  scenes,  English  30  teachers  give  some 
consideration  to  implementation  of  the  procedural  technique 
the  acting  method. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  selections  you  took  in 
literature  in  Grade  XI.  Please  check  your  responses  for  each 
selection .  You  do  not  need  to  write  your  name  on  this  sheet. 
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APPENDIX  B 


Letter  which  accompanied 


the  questionnaire  J 


10526  -  136  Street, 
Edmonton,  Alberta, 
January  23,  1963. 


Dear _ , 

I  have  a  particular  interest  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Shakespearean  Drama  at  the  Grade  XII  level,  and  am  now 
attempting  to  gather  information  for  a  master's  thesis  in- 
education  on  this  subject. 

To  survey  present  instructional  procedures  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Shakespearean  drama,  I  am  sending  ques¬ 
tionnaires  to  all  of  the  English  30  teachers  in  the  eight 
cities  of  Alberta.  Would  you  kindly  fill  out  the  enclosed 
questionnaire  and  return  it,  if  possible,  by  February  6? 

Please  feel  free  to  make  additional  comments  or 
remarks . 


Thank  you  kindly;  your  time  and  thought  is  truly 
appreciated . 


Yours  very  sincerely. 
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APPENDIX  G 

SHAKESPEARE  PRODUCTIONS 


RADIO 

Romeo  and  Juliet  -  Dec.  8/46;  Dec.  7/47* 

Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  -  Apr.  20/47;  Kay  16/48. 

Anthony  and  Cleopatra  -  Feb.  ll/)_)_8. 

A  Winter's  Tale  -  Mar.  31/48;  May  l/57* 

Richard  II  -  Apr.  21/48;  Oct.  2l/53;  Apr.  l/5l;  May  24/59. 
Hamlet  -  May  12/48;  liar.  14/51;  Dec .  18/60;  Jan.  ll/6l. 
Twelfth  Night  -  Jan.  5/49;  Apr.  15/53;  Jan.  3/80. 

Julius  Caesar  -  Mar.  23/49. 

Macbeth  -  Oct.  24/48;  Mar.  15/50. 

Othello  -  Feb.  6/52. 

Henry  IV  -  Part  One  -  Apr.  8  &  15/51;  Nov.  11/53 « 

Henry  IV  -  Part  Two  -  Apr.  22  &  29/51;  Fee.  9/53 • 

Henry  V  -  Apr.  23/52;  Jan.  20/54* 

Henry  VI  -  Pts.  1  &  2  -  Feb.  24/54, 

Henry  VI  -  Part  3  -  Mar.  24/54* 

Richard  III  -  April  21/54;  April  24/60. 

As  You  Like  It  -  Oct.  2o/54« 

Troilus  and  Cressida  -  Dec.  l/54* 

Coriolanus  -  Jan.  26/55* 

King  Lear  -  March  2/55* 

The  Tempest  -  Apr.  2o/55. 

Love’s  Labour  Lost  -  Apr.  23/50;  Apr.  26/53. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing  -  Dec.  29/62. 


TELEVISION 


Hamlet  -  1954* 

Othello  -  1955. 

Macbeth  -  Sept.  25/55;  Nov.  I960;  April  23/62. 

Julius  Caesar  -  Dec.  19/60. 

The  Tempest  -  Feb.  I960. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  BROADCASTS 

Each  year  the  Schools  Department  presents  a  serial 
adaptation  of  the  Shakespearean  play  that  has  been  chosen  for 
study  in  the  majority  of  senior  English  classes  in  Canada. 
This  means  that  the  productions  are  either  of  Hamlet ,  Macbeth 
or  Julius  Caesar . 


1961 

1962 


5  programs  on  Macbeth 
Hamlet  -  5  half-hour  episodes. 
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APPENDIX  D 


The  following  is  a  list  of  several  procurable 
films  and  filmstrips 


I .  FILMS 

16  mm.  (The  Educational  Film  Catalog,  1962) 


Hamlet:  Age  of  Elizabethans 

-  28 

mins,  color 

-  A5019-21 

$5- 

Hamlet:  What  Happens  in  Hamlet 

-  28 

mins,  color 

-  A5022-4 

$5. 

Hamlet:  The  Poisoned  Kingdom 

-  28 

mins,  color 

-  A5025-7 

$5. 

Hamlet:  The  Readiness  Is  All 

-  28 

mins .  color 

-  A5028-30 

$5. 

Macbeth 

-  16 

mins .  b+w 

-  A1200-1 

$1. 

Shakespeare's  Country 

-  10 

mins.  b+w 

-  A2162 

L  1 

il- 

4^2  . 

Shakespeare's  Threatre : 

The  Globe  Playhouse 

-  18 

mins .  b+w 

-  A3288-9 

William  Shakespeare 

-  25 

mins ,  b+w 

-  A3972-I4. 

$3. 

William  Shakespeare 

color 

-  A2801+-5 

•+>  r-s 

0 

William  Shakespeare:  Background 

for 

His  Works,  Educational 

Film  Guide,  1953?  New  York:  822.3 

II.  FILMSTRIPS 


E.B.  Filmstrips:  Shakespeare  Theatre  Series.  Color,  #92i|0 

Price  $2$.. 00  for  set  of  L|_« 

E.B.  Filmstrips:  Stories  from  Shakespeare.  Color. 

Stock  No.  F.S.  2,  $6.00  each. 

Young  America  Films:  Shakespeare's  Series.  (black  and  white) 

Introduction  to  Shakespeare  ) 

Shakespeare's  Theatre  )  $3*50  each 

Hamlet  ) 

Macbeth  ) 


25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

00 


APPENDIX  E 


DIAGRAM  OF  PLAY  PLOT 


APPENDIX  E 


LEGEND 


MACBETH 


The  only  scenes 
in  which  the 
sun  shines. 


Relief  from 
tension 


t 


Death  scenes 


Double  lines  for 
blood  -  the  only 
scenes  where  blood 
is  shed  . 


